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ABSTRACT \ - 

Bvar; hmian baing desarvas the right to liva in 
; fraadM and dignity. Yat huaan rights violations draiinata the 
haadlinas. In addition to baeeaing sansitiva to huun pain and 
sufiariag, young adults mat also tegin tha litalong procass of 
: craating, recognising, and aMrcisiag options. This resource guide 
'^eentains suggested questions and erofacts that have baen found to be 
helpful in teaching about hUMn rights. Chapter topics arai (1) What 
Are Buaan Rights? i (2) The Roots of lahuaanityr (3} inhuBanitys An 
Bistorieal Ovarviewr (4) The Rise of TotalitarianinB in Garaaayi (S) 
c;. Surplus People: The Final Solution| ( 6) Surplus People i The Pattern 
^Continues (Argentina, Kampuchea [Caabodia], South Africa, and world 
: Totalitarianim) i and (7) Taking Action. Three appendices conclude 
the doeuBents (1) Appaadis A— «Tha Pouadations oi Buaaa Rights ia the 
Onited States'*— contaiaing escarpts f roa the Declaratioa of 
ladapaadaaeer Coastitution and Bill of Rightsi (2) Aj^adisE 
B*-«ilaivarsal oaclaratioa of 8u»aa Rights'— adopted by the Uaited 
NationSf Daeanber 1948| and (S) Appendix C— "Teaching 
Activities'*— containing sai^ple lessons/units including "Ha Are the 
World," "Biaiian Rights Study Guide," and "Anna Frank and World War 
II." (12) 
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Foreword 



Every human being deservis tht right to live in frtedom and dignity. The baiic hur lan 
nghts of individuali are spelled out in the U. S. Ccsnititution, in the Universal 
Dedaratiori of Human RiahiB adopted by the United Nations in 1948, and in othtr 
documenti. 

Yat human rights violations donninatt the headlines dd^^^ 
erss and those of other nations, must make decisions on basic questions of foreign and 
domestic policy affecting millions of ^ple in the United States and the world. It Is 
necessan/ that Jn addition to becoming seniitive to human pain and suffering, our 
young adults begin the lifelong process of creating, recogniEing and exercisinq 
options. ^ 3 



As paft of the curriculum, human rights Is a couf- 
individuals can do to prevent and r^fat the violate- 
violations that have been going on since time im-^ ^ 



Mm on what 
all peoples. 



i^^^ ^- msB of the 
1^ H setter place 
gm i 2nd EquaUty 
nyty^ -tand human 
^estions and 



The objective of teaching human rights is io \^^^ , 
rights of others and to start them thinking about . & ! • .Ke 
for all human beings* HummRightB: Th^Stm^^^^ ^ f 
is offered as a resource guide for teachers in tefci nud- i 
rights and man's Inhunrtanity to man. TTie gu^ ~- ins m 
projects that the teachers who helped prepare im^^idi avt „;ird H^^iulln teaching 
about human rights. Users of the guide are wmi to -^xplort resources, topics 
for discussion and activities. In order to find t e ^ r^ip- ' ^ ^^nlngful for their 

students. 

Instruction about human rights shoulr. % s^ iio.-- -f^ opportunity to learn 
ateut the significanct of human rights In tr-t . ^ - r .n the lives of all other 
human beinp. They should learn that even jnuc ^vers^tnents can infringe and, 
indeed, have infrinef d upon even the most basi .^hts. We must encourage 

today's youth to ap, ^date the opportuniti^, r '^^poniibllitles they have as 
citizens of a democratic society to preventt han^ violations In the future. 




Gerald N. Tirozzi 
Commissioner of Education 




Preface 



I believe with all my heart America must always stand for , . , basic 
human rights at home and abroad. That Is both our history and 
our destiny. America did not invent human rights. In a very real sense 
It is the other way round. Human rights invented America. 



R-esident James Earl Carter, Jr. 
in his farewetl address 
January 4, 1981 



Most stud^ts have a correct, if somewhat general, idea about whit constitutes 
human rights. In an informal survey of 136 Connecticut public high school students 
typical resj^nses to the question "What are human rights?" were: 

Rights that peoF^e have so that they are treated equally. 
What people are entitled to. 

The right to be equal to even'one else. The amount of money you have and the 

color you are should not be held against you. 
Rights people have as a citizen. 

UJen asked to idmtity some specific human rights, students tended to draw 
upon the United States Constitution, especially the Bill of Rights (Appendix A), and 
the utclajation of Independence. ciHng examples such as voting; freedom of speech 
press and religion; Kfe. liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Further questioninq 
reweaitd that st^udents understood their 'freedoms" in very personal terms leading to 
good jobs and happiness rather than in terms of societal needs. They demonstrated 
little understanding of human rights violations throughout history, past and present. 

A beHef in basic human rights and freedoms was the ideal upon which our country 
was founded. The authors of the Declaration of Independence saw those freedoms as 
extending to all humankind. 

This ryource guide for teachers — Human Rights: The Strugg/e for Freedom 
Uignify and Equahfy - was developed to strengthen teaching and learning about 
human nghts in Connecticut s middle and secondary schools. It Is a revision of Man's 
Inhumanity to Man, a State Department of Education publication issued in 1981 One 
of the principal authors of that document was Eve Soumerai, who was a child in 
Germany in the l93Cte and lost her entire family to the Holocaust. 

As teachers used Man's Inhumanity to Man (subtitled A Cose in Point: The Nazi 
Wo/ocausO in their classrooms, a broader concept of the violation of human rights 
evolved and led to the development of thU updated guide fcr teachers. The overall 
objective ^ for students to ask questions, to appreciate opposing points of view, to 
respect other people § opinions and to become aware of our unique form of govern- 
merit and their personal responsibility as citlEens of the United States and as inhabi. 
tants of the vwrld. 



} The guidt dtscrib^ the conctpts of, and strug^i for, human rights. EKamplts of 
pmt Bnd present violations provide teachers with basic resource materials with which 
they can lead students in a discussion and exploration of the topic in terms of today's 
concerns and isiu^* Speciflc ieaming objectives appear at the bepnning of each of 
the flrst ^ chapt^i. Each chapttr alio cQntaitm examples of information qu^tionSj 
discussion qu^tionSs and projects to encourage students to do in-depth research, to 
ask qu^tions, to practice critical^thinking skills and to appreciate opposing points of 
view. The blbiiog^phy include nonprint as well as print materials. The appendices 
include human rights documents, teaching units and specific activities for teachers 
who may wish to incorporate them Into their curriculum. 
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Ghaapter 1 
What Are Human IRights? 



Teaching Objectives 

Students win be able to define human rights ar^d 
distingUBh between a country's laws and hurn^n 
nahts. They wUI also be able to understand ar^d 
explain the difference between political. ec« 
nomic, social and cultural rights. 



SSJ^f i)""^" 1^'^ f^^*' " b^«n suffiested that 

'f®^ j"lf 'f^^ °' "9*^** ^"'ely as old as huniMian history. Some 

it h v^®^ tmejts about human riahts were made fa^ the Gr?ekciV 
£ uL f5'- freidom of speech, and |«onomto. equa ty 
Moi law. Of course.! must be remembered that not every»,s was a cJtiien 
iWore many people did not share these privileges. 

By the Hellenistic p^eriod. after the breakdown of the city-«ates. the Stoics 
•ngother influential philosophers, began to argue that all peoK™not ust dSS' 
v iNntJtlid o certain rights. Since thwe days of classical Qre^l philoMSs' 
« sious and cvD authorit es. as well as ordinary men and women, ran inuelf IbaS 
Jemianmg of human rights. While there is disagreement abou« the SMcifS o1 



i\mm rights deflned 

jTifdictionary tells us that a right Is "somtthing to which one has 
sofnsthing one may claim as due." 



a just claim," or 



Jtre are many kinds of rights. Some rights are accorded only to certain 
n J uals or groups, ^me are earned. Individuals who study in c»i.llege to become 

&fu.W P''^,''*"" '""'^ ^ *^ Other rights* arl purchSed 
11 person who purchases property has the right to do with it as kmm or she wishes 

™9*^'|.«tn ^ «nherited. Property and m^nly arlS^ed 
rough mhentance. Righti can also be based on one's role in wciety. Sor 
Wjn. Judge, forexample.becausetheyareiudges, have the right «o preside in law 
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Human ri^ts are different from the above accorded rights because they are 
universai» that is, they are rights all people may claim because they are human. 

Becauie the Declaration of Independence and the Bill of Ri^ts of the United 
States Constitution are such an integrd part of the American heritage^ many Ameri- 
cans take a uHde variety of human rights for granted, forgetting that even in the United 
States not all citizens have always shared the rights we cherish today. Take voting as 
an example. Is it a human right? Of coursei our answer is **Y€S, having a voice in 
government is a human right," Recall, however, that in the United States black men 
were not allowed to vote until 1870, all women were denied the right to vote until 1920, 
and American Indians did not get the vote until 1924. Kghts, even when spelled out in 
legislation, are not always enforced universally. 



Human rishts todayi The Univmrsal 
Declaration of Human Rishts 

Today the most widely recognized statement of human rights is found in the United 
Nations' Unfuersaf Decfaroffon of Human Rfg hfa. This document (see AppendiK B) is 
remarkable for a number of reasons. Not only does it spell out a formidable list of 
human rights, but it also recogniies that human rights cannot be defined by any one 
country. 

Article S5 of the United Nations* Charter called upon that organization to 
promote "respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms,'* 
without, hovMtver, detailing any specific rights and freedomsw ThuSi one of the first 
tasks the United Nations undertTOk after its founding in 1946 was to develop an 
"International Bill of Rights*** The commission charged to develop such a document, 
chaired by Eleanor Roosevelt of the United States, included members from 14 
nations, the United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) and 
represented the full range of the United Nation's political and seographical spectrum. 
The commission soon encountered conflicting viewpoints about its assignment; 
however, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was passed unanimously by the 
United Nationi General Assembly on December 10, 1948. 

Following adoption of the Declaration, there was a great deal of debate in the 
United Nations about how to develop enforcement policies. Part of the problem in 
reaching an agreement arose because the document included not only traditional civil 
and political rights, but also new economic, social and cultural rights. By including 
these rights, the Declaration advanced the cause of human rights. 



Categories of human rights 

The importance of individual rights was clearly eKpressed in the American Declara> 
tion of Independence, which asserts that human rights could not be created or limited 
by any human enactment because they were based on "the lawm of nature" and on the 
truths that were "self evident.** Thus it stated that "all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights*' and that "to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed/* 

Until the mid'twentieth centuiv, when people spoke of human rights they were 
usually referring only to civil and political rights, sometimes called **traditionar* human 
rights because they have a long history in documents such as the Magna Carta of 
1215, the Declaration of independence, the Bill of Rights of the US* Constitution as 
well as the Constitution of the Soviet Union. Yet, although many nations espouse civil 
and political rights, only a relatively small number actually protect and cherish these 
rights for their citizens. 



The second category of human rishts - economic, social and cultural rights such 
as those included in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights - is a more recent 
phenomenon. The right to an education, a job. medical care, and freedom from 
SP^i™ Pewrty are rights typical of this second category. Others are the risht "to 
take part m cultural We." to marry only with free consent, and for working mothers to 
have paid maternity leave. » ' = 

.. .^"^t ^'Snlficant differences between these two categories. One major 

distinctmn IS that the first categoiv. civil and political, protect the individual from 
certain kinds of government action; they "limit and restrain" government. Economic, 
social and cultural rights, on the other hand, require government to provide various 
Kinds of assistance to citizens. 

Both categories of human rights were included in the Uniuersal Declaration of 
Muman Rights and differences between them complicated the task when the United 
Nations set out to formulate ways to protect those rights. 

Some people and governments have suMested that, while these rights are 
desirable ideals, they cannot be realized or enforced. In addition, the civil and political 
covenant concedes that "in time of public emergency which threatens the life of the 
nation, some rights may be restricted." While this provision might be legitimately 
called u^n. the problem is that it can also be misused and abused. Today, leaders 
around the worid often claim their countries are threatened by internal or eHternal 
foes and they use the "public emergency" clause as an excuse for limiting or denying 
nghts. This tactic was used in 1933 in Germany. Although there was no threat to the 
government or the country, Adolph Hitler declared a state of emergency and assumed 
dictatonal power. The result was the horrifying events of the Holocaust in which 
millions of Jews and others were killed. 

Today some Third World leaders deny their citizens civil and political rights 
arguing that economic and social advancement must come first; they contend that 

people are not ready to exercise political freedom until a stable economy is achieved 
and social services, including universal education, are available. A few of these leaders 
have pointed out that today't democratic governments are a relatively recent histori- 
cal development and arose only after significant industrial and economic growth. 

Because the Uniuersal Declaratioi} oj Human Rights and its covenants are 
controversial, and largely unenforceable, some people question their signincanee. Do 
they have value? Dennis J. Driscoll, Ucturer in International Uw at the University of 
tdinburgh, has suggested three positive effects; 

• declstens made by the United Nattoni— ever since the promulgation of the 
Declaration, it has been used as a standard of conduct and as a basis for 
appeals to governments to take measures to observe human rights; 

• freafles— the Ideals of the Declaration have been translated into positive 
nghti in a number of International and regional treaties, and 

• national constitutioni, leglslaaon and court decisions — the domestic law of 
many countries has been positively Influenced by the U.N.'s human rights 
principles.* 

Theie effects are encouraging, but they have not prevented continuing violation 
of human rights around the world. 



Defense of human rights 



Defending human rights is a much more difficult task than defining them. While the 
united Nations has made great strides in setting forth human rights principles it has 
eeen less successful in efforts to achieve the standards established 



In the? rnicM980s world atteniion is focusiid on Soufh Africa's apiirtfwifl pt^ckn 
which keep 23 mitlifin Africans — 73 pcrpcnt of the? populalion ilvlng In povtirty. 
withoul l)n mos! basic of human rifihls, xmhtt the conlral of n rich whlii^ minurifM. 
Kffcent years havi* witnessed m mcdMon of prolcBt ngainst thtme policic's, In ihe 
Umim\ B\nUn, im mmnple, pm\)\e from nil walks of lifo arc* calling for the United 
States fa sGvor economic tici with South Africa until iipartht?id i^ £ibdifih«d. Sauth 
Africiiin Episcopal Bishop Desmond Tutu, 1983 winner of the? Nobc?! Peace Pm^i, hm 
applauded t}wm octti^n^ saying that they have hnd a positive influ«ncti on the* South 
Africcin govi'mmcmt, 

Bccauaci the oppressed me usunlly minority groups, the pDor» rind the undori?du 
cated, it is often difficutt for them to win their riyhfs. It m not, however* iinpossibie. Ai 
timei the? goodness In human beings comc's tn the defense of thtj oppressed; tlic 
problem m that it frequently crjmcfs too Intc* tind many suffer and die trying to gain 
basic human rights. 
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Information 
Questions 



Discussion 
Questions 



Projects 



Teaching 




tMinp *Vinhr," How mv human riohf^ differrnt from oWwr k\mh n\ liHh!^^ 
What iiri^ tho mAjor calt'y(itii»*5 of hunittri fifihts? 

Discuss fht? mmmcQ imiwmn i\w two caft-eari^^s of himhin ricihfs, h oiw tmne nnpnt- 
tml mm \\w other? Justify your answt^r, 

Wh*-rc? did the firnt wcotM stiift^numrs of humnn riqhig druolop? Nnm^ fh^ni *Hid 
dmt uss rhcir jimitmion^. Heslatc tht^ Stoics* arfjumenf in ynur own words. 

Wmt k thf* r<*lrtfioriship brtween a country'^ laws iind hurnari rir|ht&? 

Givi? some cKtimplcis of how ii d^mocfiUif; fjovprhmt^fU tiin violAt<* hmum rtqhis f^nw 
iif^* ihim* actions eammmk }?i?ilifird'^ 

Why did i! (aki^ fiQ lonii for the* Unttrd N^ilion^ ff> drvelf >p tho Ufwrna! fhu iamfum of 



Why do you think th^ \Jnmt\ Nations hm never tciken strong ^Ktian mm%\ i Duntrirs 
which violate human riqhts? What do you dunk th*^ Umtid N.^tM^nn roiild do uphoM 
human rights? 

Expliiinjh^ difference between civil and political rights, and economie, ^oci^l and rtiltur*il 
nghti. Give examples of each. Why h \i important to study hurnan rights? 



Make a list of ipecific humcin rights you fed are important; then, compare your iist to the 
Vnlmrm} DedQraiion of Humm Right$. How docs your list differ from the U,N. list? 
Present arsuments for the relative value of each of the items on your list. 

Siudy the U.S, Department of Sia!? Policy Paper No. 293, US. Commiinwnt la Human 
RiQhts, issued July 14, 1^1 available from the Bureau of Public Affairs. Washington, D.C. 
Put the main tenets In this position paper in an order of priority and I'xplain the retisons 
for your choice, 

Ro^e^irch what f>arf Eleanor Roosevelt played In the formulation of the Universat Dvl Iq 
ration of Human Ri§htB, 

Develop a eomparalive paper on similarities and differences between the Constitution of 
the United States and the Constitution of the fevief Union. 



Trace the history of human rights in the Sovief Union for the p.ist two hundred 



years. 



Iriwite recent emigres from the Soviet Union to address your class on the Bubject of 
human rights. Prepare the class by presenting the thoughts of Russian author and Nobel 
prize winner Aleksandr I Solihenitsyn on the subject. 

Read one of the following noveti or biographies: DeQih Be Not Proud; Black Like Me; 
NiQhl; The Road Harm; Jeri; The Womon Warhor and/or any short novel dealing with 
sorneone M;ho is different. 

Re^ and analyze Mark Twain*s Hucfcfeberry Finn for its reflection and discusiion of 
hurridn rights^ 



Leartiitig 
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Chapter 2 

The Roots Of Inhumanity 



TMching Objective 

Sfudcmt^ vvill bt*oln to undGrsfcind ciiuses of prcju^ 
dlcii and ihii rdsuli of "blind nbc^fikMicft" to 
authority. 



EKamptes of human rights violations frequently lead people to ask, *'How tan these 
i*vt*nts happen?* Answers ar^- conipk^H. Many fcictors, including history^ conltHnpo^ 
rary political and Gconomic enyironment, as well as the collective behavior of many 
individuals, contribute to such events. 



Todays most Amerieans u/ould probably claim that if they had lived in Nazi 
Germany under Hitler s diabolical rule, they surely wuould have been among the few 
who ilood up to say "this fa wrong" and that they would have joined the resiitance. 
The fact remains, however, that millions of Germans, who were essentially no better 
nor worse than millions of Americans, did iimply stand by while the Holocaust 
happenf?d. 



The German people faced a set of circumstances, principally historical and 
economic, that made them particularly vulnerable to a demagogue like Hitler. But the 
German people were also vulnerable because of characteristics that are not unique to 
them: prejudice, discrimination, obedience to authority, denial of reality, and indiffer^ 
ence to the fate of others. All these factors led to extreme violations of human rights in 
Nazi'Occupitd Europe. 



Prejudice 

At the heart of '*man*s inhumanity to man" is prejudice. Prejudice is an attitude; it is 
how one feels about a person or even a thing. One feels prejudice for or prejudice 
against someone. But practically speakfn3» when we refer to preju'^'je we mean 
negatt^ attitudes atout groups or indtviduals. 



Prejudice involves making a prejudgment about a person or group, usually based 
on what is commonly referred to as a stereotype, a standardised mental picture, 
generally negative, of a group of people without differentiation of individuals. 



Why .in- licnpl*' pn'jiidk .'d? Tliis h ,v\i>ih,'i mn-^uun fli.tf if, h.^r(\ ,«i*ui-,.! A' 
rim. ttriK- 1! was (houLihl liwt (irciiKliri' w.m .iiluTcnf to (Ih' n.ituir of inn„„.i'.. ll,,,ton.- 
mrjup n.iiur.illy distrihii/u! f.f nthnn ..iiul !h,,t (!,f/<.,.'iii ,sM,h,,. vw.uW „|w,,v., i,.. m 
cutiilicl, Mnny p«ychrikH|,sls ruHM th,)t pr.-iiiHi< (. is .m .i(',,„i„.rl t,,„lVpr,.nlc 

It-arri in lu- iJrfHidicrd in the mm \n winch timsic ..rr.iind ih-tn „t,. p,..j.i(!i( <.d, 

On.- of Ihr- pioMTCr schol.irs o( r.iei,.i pr«-jiidic ... (inrd.ni W. Allpott. fntind ih.K 
« h. drtm lt..,rri hig.,try in two bank w.:,ys: |,y m;!ur. in,; (h,. f„eju,lir „f ih.'ir paivnts 
anti othf,r family members .ind fron. tht- culUir.. ■ ,r„„n„.ni. or by h.^inq rniR-ri m 
such it w.iy th«t tht'y .icqiiirf. r.uj.picior.s. fv>m ,\uu ]Miu'(h thni (-vonliiolly hem on 

In his study. Allporl dmrnvprt'd th.it biiiotpd pmplc qu ihroiiqh lift- k-vlmn 

■xi tit Sari ^ 



lhrc'<ili'ni'd 



, . . The indr.'idu.il cmnnt f.icf the world unflinchinfjly HfS('c'mH 

fearful of hir.K.^lf, ,_,t \m mm instinct ... of ch.inqi-. ,ind of hiw s.k i.,I 
.■nvirrnimtmt. Since he c.innot live in conifort wiih hinis».lf. ..r with 
ofhcr'. he m forced to nrg,ini^:t' liis whok' stvk' r.f liuinq inrludinq 
socifii attitudi'a, to (it hi5 < ripplf.fi cfindition, 
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fvKlrtwe insiHfencf on ,\ sirii l codi- of inofolitv is rommon thr.Md i., thf lnv.; of 
prnjudicpd pcoplti. SnmptimvH th«y unw up burc't-ned by quilt k'll oyer from t hik' 
\mad t'%pcmncm ot uHwr (.vents. According to Allport. (Mop n mvd Un 
cic-finitcnt'ss. dcniinidina clc'.ir cuf structure for ttu-ir work! \M\wiwwr po^sibli. ihi-u 
seem lu dtch on to what is familiar, safe, and simpip. Thev come (o hcliw,. ili^t tliosr 
wtiosc litc-stylGS differ from their owti must be wrong. 

Superpatriollsm. the kind Ihnt s.iys that "only people just like me ate true patriot 
..nd deserve to live in my country," becorTies m acceptable way for the binot to 
eKprcss his compulsive cravinsj for security. 

. . . What happens is that the prejudiced person defines "nation" to fit 
his needs . , . . Intruders md enemies {namely minorities) are ruled 

out. What is more, the nation stands for the status quo Accord 

ing to his definition, the nation is that which resists change. It follows 
that he^distrus.i;i liberals, reformers, supporters of the Bill of Riqhts, 
and other "commies"; they threaten to change his concept of what 
the nation means,' 

The deep need for rigid authority and the superpatriolic conformity of ^uch 
groups as the Ku Klux Klan or nco Nnzis reflects deep distrust of human beings, 

Social scientists who have studied prejudice have suggested a number of other 
possible explanatioiis why people harbor negative feelings about others Some theo- 
rists have suggested that economic factors are the primary motivaiion for prejudice- 
groups are inferior because they can be exploited economically, onslavBd or kept in 
servile positions. Similarly, some psychologists have suggested that "looking down" 
on others is one way insecure people and groups bolster their sense of self-worth. 

Whatever the motivating factors, one outcome of alt prejudice is avoidance 
People avoid contact with groups and individuals about whom they hold prejudicial 
feelings and this bchovror tends, naturally, to reinforce prejudice. When people arc 
not open to mrteting individuals who arc different, they continue to believe In their 
particular stereot^e. Prejudice, therefore, prevents people from developing poten- 
tially cnnching relationships with individuals and groups. In addition, prejudice 
becomes destructive because it can easily lead to discrimination, the denial of human 
rtgtnts, and sometimes to mortal conflict. 
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DIfic riminot'icin 

III nKHi 5*<K it'fit%, fninurity iru liHlififi t^lhiiit * frlci<jl .inc! rc^lifiiuu^^ miiKirltioii, nrv 

ihe nf 5U^rwtypiiK] itnd prc'itidirt* whirh HmcI to discritniniition. Wink' priMUclit r 

ifi ari fifliliHi** or a c!incrifnlnntion m m ixcimu or t^ h'havior wliieh (k\)\vn tin 

individuiil r>r n oroup rinht^* uiviMi to <if Iwr niumbiM u of mvU'Uj. Diuc:riini!iai()ry tu lluiH* 
can riinot? 'rom ylnipli* avoidnnce of individiml or i^tinip to rluMr tichve diniitHficm 
(mill society. Thib curttiinly lias bvim t\w cast? in this country as new oroups of 
imniii|raii!B faced dmcnmmiofy tr^^atmtnit by those* who prccudcKl thtmi and who 
nh^y have also been at one tirn** or annlhc?r dihcrinilriatwd against. 

Somrtifnof^ discriminatiun formally arl<nowlc^dnt*d as ciavc^rnrTOnt pfjiicy and 
even coded in law. Jirn Crow laws in the South, which kgalli?od segregation until 1954, 
are an eKampIe of guvernment sanctioned discrimination. 

Discrimination harm^ individuals and the whole of the soriety as well. When 
discriminatory palicieB keep people in poverty* without education, health care and 
riuil riiiht^, the npfsressed biicome a pfobletTi for Boeiefy. Tliey may enciage In criminal 
activity and odd to social welfare cost^ instead of contributing to nociety. 



Conformity 

Conformity i^ behaving as those tirouhd m behave wilhoul reflet tion in' thouflht and 
sharing *'their" valuer. AHhouoh the United States has been the wodd'f; fireat melting 
pot, many Americans feel strong ethnic, racial and religious ideniification. It is only 
natural to want to ^pend most of our time among people with whom we have o lot in 
common. Problems can arise, however, when social or peer pressures dictate alti- 
tudes and behavior. 



Obedience to suf hority 

Enelish scientist C, P. Snow observed that '*when you think of the long and gloomy 
hmtory of man, you will find more hideous crimes have been committed In the name of 
obedience than have been committed in the name of rebellion."^ 

Most people conform because they want to belona and also because, to live 
comfc= tably within society* they must live in accordance with for*-ial laws as well as 
Informal rules and customs. Most people are law abiding citizens and are especially 
inclined to obey those in positions of authority. When laws and customs are good, 
obedience is not a problem. But when government policies and officials advocate the 
dental of human rights, when they diicriminate, or when tney allow the use of force 
against helpless minoHties, then cittiens must seek change. 

Blind obedience has contributed to horrible violations of human rights, When 
trying to explain the murder of millions of Jews and others during the Holocaust in 
which many Germans either participated, or did nothing to prevent, many people 
have suggested that blind obedience was a key factor. 

Social scientist Stanley Milgram set out to discover if the kind of blind obedience 
to authority the German people CHhibited tinder Nanl rule was unique to them and, if 
so, what factors contributed to this characteristic. The idea that the Germans were 
unusually iusceptible to following orders could help eKplain the Holocaust. 

In 1%3» Milgram conducted an experiment in which male subjects from a wide 
range of tockgrounds and age groups were told they would participate in a study of 
the effect of puniihment on learning* They were asked, by a very official looking 
eKperimtntef in a laboratory coat, to give electric shocks to other "learners" (who 
were actually part of Milgram*s eKi^riment teanrt) when they made a mistake in 
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fwrnori^lnfi pairn of worci^i. For iiw vH\mmmn Milqnun \uul ctovlM^rl ,i 
phony |ahf>ck pni^mtor'' ivfiirh Hhovwd ci nu)C|e t.l voHaqt' frcun 15 voliti (Infiplf^fi 
elfoh! daf)<|«>f' ) to 450 voirs (Kiljohnl "dai ,[ii^f ; ^.ryou: ^fiork'^ 

As file eKpmmmn cunfinucd. iIk^ "Usunf^m" rnadp mnn^ rni^ftil.rH unrl ihr. 
CKperimfmrPr told ihu subjin t.. jo yive Mrunut-r shorkB. Evenlii.illy i(u^ liMrnrrs'^ 
m^yrtri to cumpltim; they ^cicd as if they went m $imne pnin; umw pnunded ihu wM% 
md aatel, thf-n bcnged, that lh« shocks bestnppcid. Th« sui^jc^rts wt»ri» fnlri by th** 
cnpmmmm, in mHhoritatiyi? f ones, to disn^yard thti protests md kec?p adntiniMit-rinq 
the shockH. To Milgram s surprise, a m^ijority of the iubjects, 65 pr Trc^of contmiic^d in 
k)llow the PKpfirlmenfers orders no motter how stronqly the "l^arm-rs" ol#rh.d 
Although many exhibited diitress at tho orders ami cwn uM th«* vKpvnmomt^r iUvu 
Wtinled to stop, thdy continued to obcfy orders. 

In other reflated studitm Miloram found that mim ii\c\om influenced howlona thf> 
sublet s would conilnue to give! fhe shocks. For PKnmplp. wht^n t hf* c^KporiTwnfer wfjs 
in the same room m the subject, the likGlihood that i\w subject would follow orders 
increased, and conversely, when the 'lecirner'^ was in the^ame room as tho r^^al 
subject Jhe likelihood that the subjecf would refuse to continue incrccist'd. iliemojor 
conclusion of Milgram's study was that willintinui^ to obey authorlly wa^ ntit n unique 
characteristic of tl^e German people. Additional ctKprrimenfs on diffen^nt tiroups fif 
peoi)W, !r)cluding wpmen, yielded the s.ime results. 

Many people have found the reBuIls of MilyranVs eKptfnment distressina, alnu^st 
unbelievable; others feel it simply proves that people are inherently nofiressive and. 
Without too much encouragement, are only too willing to harm others. Yet, wheri 
thinking about this eKperiment, we sliould remember that the results of a scientific 
^perimcnt are simply a reporting of events; wc are left to draw our own conclusions. 
What we miaht conclude from MileranVa experiment is thst mc'mty must make efforts 
to help people see that, while obeying authority is generally imnorlant and necessary 
blind, unquestioning obedience to authority can cause far more harm than qood/^' 



Denial of rtality 
and indifference 



Use of the terms prejudice, discrimination, conformity and obedience to authority 
may help to eKpIain why some people treat others badly and may shed light on why 
whole groups of people are denied human rights, and even why nations war against 
each other. But we may still wonder why people who are not prejudiced or blindly 
obedient may not act to stop the immoral, inhuman behavior of others. 

People who are not threatened often use rationaliaation to eKplain away events 
they find abhorrent so that they do not have to get involved. Rationaii^ation Is a way of 
thinking in which plausiblep and sometimes rather implausible, explanations for 
actions, opinions or emotions are substituted for the real causes. For eKample, many 
people allow themselves to believe that somehow the victims deserve the mistreat- 
ment they receive. Similarly, there are people who prefer to believe that those who 
suffer do so because they bring it upon themselves. They believe, for example, that the 
poor art poor because they are la^y or stupid, not because they suffer the consequen 
ces of discrimination. People deny reality in other ways; sometimes they totally refuse 
to face facts. As incredible as it may seem, even todav ^uere are people who say the 
Holocaust never happened. 

It seems that many human beings are all too willing to turn away from others* pain 
and suffering; people who are not threatened are reluctant to disrupt their own lives. 
Such indifference is terribly dangerous because it leads to the denial of the rights of 
minions of people and could eventually cause the loss of rights of even those people 
who are most indifferent to the pain of others. When one group is denied its rights, 
there are no guarantees that discrimination will stop there. ^ 
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Teachlnarj 

W 



Learning 



Information 
Questions 



Discussion 
Questions 



Projects 



Whaf is the* difference batwi?cn prejudice *ind discriTninaiionV 

Whf^t is M**f<'ntypinfi nrtd how m M fphiU^d lo prejudice ai d discrimination? 

What afi' soma jiossiblc causes of prpiuditt*? 

Give an example of "Informal" dmcnmination ntid al^o m\ t^Kample uf nnvrrnnH'nt 
sane \ ion ed d i r i m i n at I on , 

WhfM is m*^*ini by blind obrdtence tn aut[if)fitv? 

What is r^tionaligtitiun? Mow cm rationniiotJon nnd dcnKii nf reality r^)r^irihuly *u 
viobiK>ns of hum*in rkihfs? 



Discuss the ways that dtSCfiminaiory priicfici?^ can hurt individunis and society as a 
whoie. 

Do you think you hawe any pr gjudia^-^? Why do you think you hold these beliefi and why 
are they harrnful? 

How do you conform to the various groups of which you ar^ a membar: family^ church? 
school? friends? 

Describe pressures to conform. Do you ever go agmnst prcisures to conform? Explain 
why or why not. 



Research Miigram*! eKpgriment to determine how blindly people follow inef ructions. 

Research Soutn Africa's apartheid laws and United States lavv»s that haue diicriminated 
against blacks. Are there any differences? The United States has changed its laws to 
make them nondiscriminatory; if you believe South Africa should do this, explain why. 

Research the life of Marian Anderson. How was she the victim of discrimination? Cite 
sp^ific €KampIei to illustrate the theme of discrimination. 

Select a book from the biblioaraphy on pages 86 to 90. Write an analysis of how the book 
relates to the issue of human rights^ 
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Chapter 3 
Inhumanity: 

An Historical Overview 



Teachinc} Objcclive 

Stiidonls will be abk- to citi; exomplca of rcccnf nnd 
past violalions of human rights in the Uniled States 
M well fls in other naiions. 



Since (he beginning of recorded history, and. we may assume, even before events 

TIU^A ,i "^^f ^"f* mistreatmcnl and death at 

he hands of thtir fellow human beings. The perntrators and the victims have been 
found among all races, all nations, and all religions. 

While humanWnd has made remarkable advances in knowledge and technology 
wc have not much improved our ability to live together peaceably. In fact , we continue 
to develop new and more powerful technobgles for death and dtstruction. Today's 
biological and nuclear weapons give the world's superpowers and some smaller 
countries the capability of destroying all life on the planet. Moreover, the existence of 
powerful new weaponry should not overshadow the destructive power of conven- 
tional weapons and the suffering caused by primitive forms of physical torture. 

Organizations such as Amnesty International which monitor human rights viola- 
LM!!f-,n"^^t1 coritemporary cases of "man's inhumanity to man," the violation of 
human rights, are actually on the rise. 



An early war 

A study of hisjory shows a long progression of aggression and destructiveness which 
htuf,l» questions about human nature, it appears that human beings 

have always been wamng creatures, taking up arms in the name of tribe, in the name 
of country and even m the name of religion. 

When humans began to record history, much of the writing centered on war The 
horrors of war were highlighted even then. Writing in the fifth lentury B.C. about the 
Peta^nnesian War. a war between the Greek city-states Athens and Sparta which 

"N^lrlll-^u^f^ f"*^*' G'*^'* historian Thucydides lamented. 

Never before had so many cities been captured and then devastated never had 
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thf^rc? \mm no wmy itnWm, twyvt md\ lorn of life*/* DurirHj \\m WrtMo war which 
lofitcH morf than 70 yemh each side die! nil it cmM \n mtwMi^ th^ nth^T. 

The advanco of ciuiliKOtion did not t^m m end to war, As in fha cme of the 
PiAupomman War, nntinns continue? to take up tirmH lo qciin trnch* ruiitc^s, raw 
materials* land, or owen peopit* in Bupply cht?,ip l^^^-r, or to force iheir rclioious or 
polKical ideologies on nlfutr^. 



Horrible events have also been perpetrated In the name? of relioion. During the 
Medievnl Period in Europe, Christianity, in the form of the Oitheilic Church, was the 
one -'true'* relioion. The Church was the richest mil most powerful institution in the 
Western woHd at that time and its influence dominmed the liver of ixW from king to 
peasant. Yet despite its pervasive authority, there were people who refused to accept 
the ciiurch's tenchines. These people were called heretics, 

TVi ^ Church punished individual heretics throughout the Middle Ages. Special 
Churrh judges cntlod Inquisitors would visit a cornmunify and oive a mttm of talks on 
heresy/ They would then ask the local people to report the hdme^ uf those Iheu 
suspected of holding heretical views. Everyone reported had to appear in an ecclesias- 
tical court before the lnc|u*silorB. Those who readily admitted to charges might receive 
a mild punishment, though someiimes their possessions were confiscated. Those who 
refused to admit to heresy, however, were commonly tortured, The Catholic En- 
cvchpmila describes some of the forms of lorfure used on accused heretics: 

. . . flogging, burning, the rack, or solitary imprlsonnient in the dark 
and narrow dungeons. The feet of the accused might be slowly 
roasted over burning coals, or he might he bound upon a triangular 
frame and have his arms and legs pulled by cords wound on a 
windlass. Sometimes the diet was restricted to weaken the body and 
A/ill of the imprisoned man, rendering him susceptible to such psy^ 
chologlcal tortures as alternative promises of mercies and threats of 
death.^ 

Many confessed under these torturei, though many of them were innocent, Those 
who admitted to heresy after torture were turned over to civil authorities to be put to 
death. 

In the fifteenth century in Spain the Inquisition insisted on the religious confor^ 
mity of all citizens. Formerly the Spanish had been among the most tolerant of 
Europeans; Christians, Moslems and Jews had managed to live together. During the 
Inquisition, however, Jews and Moslems were iKpelled from Spain, and those sus- 
pected of being Morlscos, Christiani of Moorish background, or Marranos, Chris- 
tians of Jewish background, were dragged before the courts. Thousands were 
arrested and tortured in efforts to force them to confess to being Jewish or Moslem 
sympathisers. 

A more recent ixample of persecution in the name of religion was the partitioning 
of India in 1947, As the nations of India and Pakistan came into being, thousands of 
Hindus and Moslems slaughtered each other because of their religious differences. 
The struggles still go on In India today as the Hindus battle the Sikhs. 

In Northern Ireland, Catholics and Protestants have been fighting for years and 
the end does not appear to be close at hand. 
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America's sad leflttcy 

Cerfalnly fhe participation of Am(;rit;,ins in tit., slnvorv of Africms is « wHI iuu.iuii .,nr| 
shameful chapter in our nation's history, Less wclf known is the f,u:t tl,.it, tlurinq 
Wf>r d War II. the United Stale. It.lnliy ignnr«d Ww mhh of Ihntmnnds of ritizcnH 
sirnply bocaust! tht.y wer« of Jopancse dcscmit, Durinn thi-waraseric-soffxcHnitivc 
and military orders ffirced Japanese Amcricnns, capcciijily those liuinc, on the Wfm 
Coast, into relocation centers" where rti-iny were confin«d for periods of up to two 
yflars, I he lives of thousands of innocent peopio were disrupted and uven dpstroycd 
without any prctGnse of legal due process. Few people spoUb out in tk'.hmf of th*- 
Jspanesc Americana, Even the Supreme Court ht-Hltnted to challenqp the "militnry 
necessity argument advanced by the government and the military. Only a few such 
as Supreme Court Justice RobGrt H. Jackson in his dissentinq opinion in Korpnmhu 
vs United States (1944). objected to locking up American citizens in "concentration 
camps simply because of their race. 

Beolnning with America's first settlemenls, American Indians lost their land and 
their lives, as colonists and settlers usurped the home of the native peoples to build a 
new nation. Some people say the treatment of Native Americans constitutes geno- 
cide. 1 he army aomelimes deliberately spread smallpox; they wnrreri with superior 
wu.ipon!^, moved laroi. populatiuna from fertile natiua landf. to barren dfsi yts <„,d 
attempted to destroy native cultures. One early slaugliler happened in Connecticut: 

. , . The Puritans of New England were not immediately presented 
with an Indian problem, for diseases introduced earlier by trading 
ships along the coast had badly decimated the Indian population. Yet 
when the Pequots resisted the mieration of settlers Into the Connect- 
icuj Valley in 1637, a party of Puritans surrounded the Poquot village 
and set fire to it. About five hundred Indians were burned or shot to 
death while trying to escape; the whites devoutly offered up thanks 
to God that they had lost only two men. The woods were then 
combed for any Pequots who had managed to survive, and these 
were sold into slavery. Cotton Mather was grateful to the Lord that 
on this day we have sent six hundred heathen souls to hell.'"' 

Americans held conflicting views about the Indians. The first settlers often 
thought Indians were not quite human. With closer observation, some people came to 
look upon them as "noble savage" survivors of an earlier time, before the corrupting 
influences of civilization. In time, Indians were viewed as human beings, though 
heathens, and there were efforts to convert the tribes to Christianity. But as settlers 
advanced westward and encountered tribes unwilling to give up their land, conflicts 
arose and Indians were most often viewed as bloodthirsty savages who must be 
eliminated. 



In 1830 the United States Congress passed the Removal Act which gave the new 
president the right to move all Indians east of the Mississippi to territories in the West. 

^. . All in all, an estimated seventy thousand Indians are believed to 
have resettled west of the Mississippi, but the number may have 
been closer to one hundred thousand. No figures exist, though, as to 
the numbers massacred before they could be persuaded to leave the 
East, or on the tremendous lo ses suffered from disease exposure 
and starvation on the thousand-mile march westward across an 
unsettled and inhospitable land.'o 

The tragedy of the Indians did not end with this resettlement. No sooner were the 
fcastern Indians located In the West than America discovered the area's rich 
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rc'fKiurrtm and ciKpfin^iifsh pii&hcKl into the rcfiion. Intlinns still siinnl m the way of iIk:' 
luiw nation H "manifi^ht dcstiiw/* Trcatiu*^* nen; ly fcajr hundred writ trn tiy wctu 
braken am by om, nnd t^y the vm\ nf \\w nintMuunth c:untury ihu Indmn Htd^^vd ihM 
\he wliiti* pnoph^ cuuld nnt bt* trUfAtc^'d. Dnrinu HiCf last deciulos of fhn century, Indianb 
tind whitOfi warrud incuSHnntiy, with tuiiibk brtjtality by both uUleh. The whilns, 
howuvc^r, had tht? cidvanfiif]^' Indinn^ conimued to die, 

The Plains Indian^^ were the \mt obsuicte to white control of the West, The seven 
tribes of the Teton SIouk, nurnberlno about Ifi.OOO in 1880, were placed on a reserva^ 
tion In South Dakota. There the military proceeded to *'civilize" thenv They were 
forced to up t heir t raditional economy and to become wards of the state. Children 
were put in white schools and parents who balked lost their food rations. Religious and 
political customs of the Sioux Indians were outlawed. The original treaty was broken 
and half their land was taken in return for food and money that was never delivered. 

By the end of the century, often defcatedj demoralM.ijd Indians were ready for the 
irrational hope offered by the Ghost Dance, a ritual first started by California tribes in 
the 1870s. The Ghost Dance, Indians believed, had the power to alleviate their 
miserable state. The last of the Ghost Dances started in 1890 when an Indian, 
Wwoka, reported that (n a dream, which he experienced in a trance during a solar 
eclipse, God told him that if Indians danced the Ghost Dance, dead Indians would 
come back to life. To whites, and especially to the U. S. Army, the Ghost Dance was 
symbolic of Indian resistancei and though it did not eneouraye Indians to fight, 
because they believed a miracle would save them, it was seen as a threatening activity. 

Tills fear of the Ghost Dance may eKplain, in part, v^hat happened during an 
encounter at Wounded Knee» South Dakota on December 29, 1890 bet ween a cavalry 
unit and a band of Indians, 120 men and 230 women and children, led by SiouK Chief 
Big Foot. The Indians were on the way to the Pine Ridge reservation in North Dakota 
when they met four cavalry units which were under orders to capture Big Foot 
because he was considered one of the *1omenters of disturbances/' The Indians 
immediately hoisted a white flag to indicate they would not fight. They were taken to 
an army camp on Wounded Knee Creek, 

As the soldiers ordered the Indians to give up their arms, the medicine man, 
Yellow Bird, started the Ghost Dance urging his tribesmen to join him chanting in 
Sioux, "The bullets will not go toward you." When one young Indian initially refused to 
give up his rifle, the soldiers opened fire. Only a few Indians had arms and most tried to 
flee the gunfire. **We tried to run,'* Louise Weasel Bear said, "but they shot us like we 
were buffalo. I know there are some good white people, but the soldiers must be mean 
to shoot children and women. Indian ^loldiers would not do that to white children."^ ^ 

At the end of the attack. 153 Indians were left dead in the field, but one estimate 
placed the actual number killed at 300 since many of the wounded crawled away and 
died soon after. Wounded Knee signalled the end of the Ghost Dance and was, in a 
very real sense, also the end of the Indians* courageous stand against an invading 
force. Years later, the revered Sioux medicine man, Black Elk, who witnessed the 
tragic event said: 

I did not know how much was ended. When I look back from this high 
hill of my old age, 1 can still see the butchered women and children 
lying heaped and scattered all along the crooked gulch as plain as I 
saw them with eyes still young. And I can see that something else 
died there in that bloody mud, and was buried in the blizzard, A 
peopU's dream died there. It was a beautiful dream , , * the nation's 
hope is broken and scattered. There Is no center any longer, and the 
sacred tree is deadJ^ 
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Genocide 



In the dihctmsion of Arncric^sn Indians it mn said i\vM mnw praplp rnll ihnir irocifrn^nU 
at the handB of whitf^s ocnocidci. In this documt^nf. thu term "qenncidu" k inpd 
dt?fmcd by Utwcmty ai Connecticut Professor Frank Stones 



The word ''genocide" ariginnlly nH?rin! the total dt^truction of a 
nntional group as the result of some intentional pallcy. Thi.» myarnny 
of the term genocide hns now bec^n broadened to includf! all officicil 
[that is, carried out by a recognized governnient | mWom to harm, in 
whole or in part, varioug types of human tK«ups,j^ 



Following the most horrifying genocide in history, the Nn^i murder of somr m 
million Jews and others in World War 11, the United Nations in 1918 defined rjunocide 
by adopting the ^'United Nations Genocide Convention.** 



In his book, The Cunnihg of History, Richard Rubonstein suggests that throuqfv 
out history some groups of people, the rootless and uprooted, the d!sadvan!aq(?d and 
dispossos&id, have been cansidered eKpendable. He calls such groups 'Surplus 
populaf ions.*' The horror of genocide in the twentieth century is that we now have the 
scientific means to cHterminatc surplus populations. The death of rnilliorm at the 
hands of the Nanis during World War II, Rubenstein argues, is not unique; what was 
remarkable was the way the task was accomplished. In Nazi Germany mass killing 
was efficient and 'ValionaL" 



Today we usually think of the Na^l Holocaust when we hear the word genocide, 
but that event had precedents in history. North American Indians, South and Central 
America Indians and the aboriginal peoples in Australia have all been victims of a form 
of genocide, although in those cases there were no consistent policies aimed at wiping 
out the people and cultures involved. 

Some look upon the treatment of the Armenians by Turkey during World War I 
as genocide. Centuries before Christ, the Armenian people had settled In the land 
around Lake Van in what is now Eastern Turkey. Assyrian records speak of their 
presence in the seventh century before Christ. The Armenians adopted Christianity 
early and became one of the first Christian states. During most of their history the 
Armenians were oppresied by foreign rulers: Byzantines, Egyptians, Greeks, Mon^ 
gols, Persians, Romans and Turks have all ruled Armenia/ At times, Armenians lived 
in relative peace and prosperity under these invading forces, while at other times they 
were perseeuted and suffered great hardship. More than once Armenians were forced 
to leave their native land and settle elsewhere, No foreign power, however, was able to 
repress or destroy the Armenians* sense of themselves as a sovereign people^ they 
remained dedicated to their culture and their faith, 

Following the fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks in 1453. the Armen- 
ians experienced periods of relative calm and times of harsh treatment under their 
Ottoman rulers. On the whole, however, until the end of the nineteenth century, the 
Armenian community was considered "loyar and lived in security within the Ottoman 
Empire, Then, in the nineteenth century, during disputes between the Ottoman 
Erripire and Russia, the loyalty of the Armenians was questioned. Armenians and 
other Christian minorities within the Empire hoped that Russia would liberate them 
from Turkish domination. Some Armeniani began to form underground organiza- 
tions which carried out acts of defiance and called for all Armenians to revolt. In 
retaliation the Sultan began a series of actions in which many Armenians were killed. 



Tlif Siiltmi m\n nMrmvcd from powvr in thu 1908 icyolution of tho ■'Ynuno 
Turks.'* Some Armenianft suppart«d the* rewulution and for a time Armcniafifi and 
othor ethnic groups ware treated fnirly. Then the attitudf! imc\ pdmm of tha rt^volu^ 
tionorics changed to favor the Turks ai i\w onpmm of nil olhtir naiiarinliiies. By the 
time of World Vlir I, the Turkish government was supporting th« Central powers iind 
cnnsidored thti Armenians as sympathetic to thu Allies, although an estimated 250,000 
Armenians were serving in thu Turkish army. Some, howaver, did join Russian forces 
and triad to instiaate a revolt. Again, the response was swift. Accordino to Armenian 
sQurcos-4iut disputed by Turkish sources-on Sc^pttmiber 16, 1915, Taint Pasha, the 
Turkish Minister of the Interior, ordered the killing of all Armenians livina in Turkey. 
As a result of this order: 

... In every town and villaeo . . . the entire Armenian population was 
ordered out, The men were usually led away and just shot down 
outside their villages. A far worse fate awaited the women and 
children; they were forced to walk southward in huge convoys to the 
burning deserts of Northern Syria. Few survived the privations of 
these terrible death marches; for months afterwards, the roads and 
tracks of Anatolia were littered with corpses and skeletons picked 
clean by the wullures.^' 

Henry Morgenthau, Sr., the American Ambassador to Turkey at the time, 
recalled conversations in which Talat Pasha made no attempt to deny his oovern^ 
mentis responsibility for the eKtermination, Morgenthau tried to alert the United 
States and the woHd to the tragic events, but except for some donations for relief 
efforts, his actions were in vain. Revolted by the action of the Turkish government and 
the neglect of the rest of the world, he resigned as ambassador. 

In the end, countless Armenians— variously reported as 600,000 to two million- 
were dead. Why? Some have suggested that the Armenians were casualties in an 
undeclared war. Others have pointed to Turkish jealousy of the economic status of 
some Armenians and to the fact that they were Christians in a Moslem Empire. 
None— or all— of these reasons suggest that the Armenians were killed simply 
because they were Armenians. They were syitematlcally eliminated even though 
some wealthy Armenians were eHtrcmely loyal to the Turkish government and even 
though many Moslem leaders were shocked at what was happening. After the war 
most of the world tried to forget what happened to the Armenians. The Armenians, 
however, have not forgotten. 

The shocking statement often attributed*^ to Adolph Hitler in a 1939 speech 
before the invasion of Poland— quoted In a reporter's story but never found in any 
official records of the speech— is representative of history's treatment of this 
Holocaust: 

, , . I have given orders to my Death Units to eKterminate without pity 
men, women and children belonging to the Polish speaking race. It is 
only in this manner that we can acquire the vital territory we need. 
After all, who remembers today the eHterminatlons of the 
Armenians? 

Whether or not Hitler ever made this statement as a rationale for eKtermination 
of Polish peoples has never been documented. But that Is irrelevant. The point is that 
people do forget past horrors, events move Into the past and their impact lessens. The 
danger increases that similar injustice can happen again because people fall to notice 
the early signs of violations of human rights and do not act before they become 
flagrant. 
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Information 
Questions 



Discussion 
Questions 



Projects 



Tcachlngr-1 



What is hmmy? How did ihv Church Ircat hcrotiM? Wh^t w.is ihu rul,- of ih,- hqutsiiors? 
What did IhH American Indians lose during the scltinrmnt of iho United Sf.itcs? 
Wluit is flenocido? Give some hisloricd ^ >u,,np|,,s, 



Cite some eKampleB of hurTwn riohts violntion.i, past and present. Do you think Ihrr.' 
was. or IS. popular support for these violations? Why dr. you think such violation* 
happened and continue to happen? ' .1. 

in the Uniicd Sj.itCE wa value lifa and siwnd a ,jrc-o! dwl d our r«Bnurrc8 to .imt'lioraH- 
poor living conditions and disease, yw m filso produce wcapam c apable of d«,troyinq .ill 
I fc on the planet. Should »uch wpnpons Iw hnnnt-d or would bnnning thnm Ih.kI to im.rt' 
dangerous conditions? j ' i .iu.uinuit 

SSSf t! u l''*"^ - - 1^" '5 kill members of the "Polish speaking race." Do you think 

S i ^°."''l'"'f "tf ^ ""^ ^'^ ^^'^l "'hat would happen to him and ilu^ 

I hird Kcich? Justify your answer. 

The U.S. aovernnTcnt was genuinely concerned nboul spies when it internpd Japanese 
Americans during World War II, Was this concern justification for the Internment? Why 
was similar action not Inken againsf German and Itflllan Americans? 

Do you think an individual can do anything to prevent human rights violations' What 
inlluence can the media, especially television, have? Give some examples, 

Research the Japanese EKclusion Acts, especirtlly the Supreme Court decisions in the 
cases of Hiroboyoshi u United Slalm in Juno 1943 and December 1944 Note the 
differences and similarities, and comment on the charge that, although there was no 
eviderice of Japanese American disloyalty, the Roosevelt administration yielded to 
blatant racial prejudice and wartime hysteria. 

Invite recent immigrants from "oppressed" countries to visit your ciass and talk about 
their experiences. 

fh^f-jf. ■ 'uT - ? °- ^ Morgenthau. Sr. His book. Ambossodor Morgen- 
thaus Story, IS available in most public libraries. What can wo learn from his actions? 

Research the life and times of Mohandas Gandhi. What do you think of his belief in 
passive resistance ? Did his methods help to liberate India? What effect did they have 
when used by Dr, Martin Luther King, Jr. in the civil rights movement in the United 

Write to Amnesty International to find out about recent human rights violations the 
orgariiEation has monitored. What does Amnesty International suggest to rectify the 
violations? 33 <. 113, uic 

Research the treatment of the Bahals in Iran or the ethnic Turkish people in Bulgaria. 

Research the Ku Klux Klan. What are their beliefs, their activities, their goals? In what 
ways arc their actions inconsistent with the Ideas expressed in the U. S, Bil! of Rights? 



Research the forced famint in Ukraine in 1932.33, 
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Chapter 4 

The Rise of Totalitarianism 
In Germany 



Students will bv0n to undprntnnd th^ basic ^locii^l, 
rconnniif! nfid r^)tifScal vtmditkm'i which may k'ad 
to g€?nc)cki*7. 



In the twentieth century we have seen the rise of a totdifarian form of government. 
TTie best documented example is the Third Reich in Germany, 

Before Worid War I, absolute monar chs had used auf oc ratic methods to regulnte 
the economie, political and social livei of their people, occasionally becoming 
eKtremely oppfessive. But their methods were primitive compared to what was to 
dome> Represiion in this century, in fact» has become so pervasive^ and governments 
so deep^ enm^hed in the personal lives of the indiyiduals over which they hold 
power, that a whole new vocabulary Is necessary: totalitarianism, fascism. Nazism, 
boIshevism» and genocide. 



!n A History of the Moderr? WorW the authors state: 

, . . Though they shade into each other Imperceptiily^ it is well to 
distinguish dictatorship from totalitarianism. Dictatorships an old 
phenomenon in history, has commonly been regarded as a mere 
expedient, des^ned for emergencies, and believed to be temporary; 
at most, it Is a theory of government. Totalitarianlsmi as It arose after 
World War I, was not merely a theory of government, but a theory of 
life and of human nature, it claimed to be no cKpedienti but a 
p€rn\anent form of society and ctvilit ation, and io far as it appealed 
to emergency for justification, it regarded life itself as everlasting 
emtrgency,^^ 



Hiitortcally totalitarianiim is an outgrowth of the past. Since the Middle Ages the 
stale has continuously acquired new powers over the indtviduah and totalitarianism 
draws he avfly on many of the dd practtcef of al^olute rnormrchs. In th^ past the state 

etched with the Church* Twentieth centun? dictators are not only anticlerical, but 
antt Christian, tmpraing a new philoiophy of lifi that includes worship of the state and 
its teader, instead of G^* 



Nnfinnolism, once a pqsilivi> dm?lu|>mf^n! in Eunm fhni had inrtudid fhr 
ranppt of democracy, has become iihorgrtnic part otthe ni^wfntalit^irlnru^tiilnaophy. 
Sackiy, or fhc! nafion or mie, Is di»flnc?d m n kind of livinci tirf|ftiiism in w\\kh fin* 
individual is but a sinal^, iinimportfmt cdl, memm0mn cnjtsid*Mhc soticil bociy 
rpad^ little i<!n8<», giv^n such Ih^nrtes, ?n speak of the* Indiyiductr^ 'wmon or 'frc^o^ 
dom, or fo allow individuals to have their own opinions. , , , or to count up irKlividunl 
opinion,^ to nhtmn ii merely num(?f ic majority. Volid idca^ mm those of t \w ciroup af4 a 
whol^?, the nalion , , , which hiid hem formed by (he c?nvironmtMif,"^' 

Totalitarian regimes of the early tw^ntic^lh ccnturv did not simply <!i>rbrt* that 
people's Ideas Wf!rt?Bhi5p€d bytheGnvironmi?n(, (hey set about shiiping them, throuyh 
censorihip and massive propaganda campaigns, "The onvcrnrnGnt m*inufcicturtd 
thought. It manipultifc^d opinion* It rewrote? history .... Jhv vpw id<**i of truih 
cvaporalGd/''^ 

Thus lotalifiirliin rulers took control over the people. Since no one could b.irn 
anything ^KC^pf what the eovcrnmtmt wanted him to know, peoplt! camo to ^sccopt, 
even to believe, the most eKtravtioiint §frit€?m#?nts when they wcretnidleiisly ri^pi^itt'd! 

yC'nt nifm yp^if: 

. , . iJorred from all independent sourci^i of informfitjuji^ hnvitirf 
means by which any Cifficial allegation could bt* tested, the peoples of 
totalitarian countries became increasingly . . . Inciipable of the use of 
reason. 

The eiopfication of vlolenee b^r ame the characti*ristie most clearly distinguishing 
the totalitarian from the democratic systems. Youth movements were created to 
teach young men to value their bodies, but not their minds. Young women were 
fmight "to breed families without complaint, to be content in the kitehen and to look 
With awe upon their virile mates/'^^ These movements appealed to a kind of juvenile 
idealism in which young people belitved that by joining a squad and wearing a uniform 
they were contributing to the moral resurgence of their country. 

The worst violations of human rights in the hisiory of humankind occurred under 
this new form of government. The German NaEi regime has been identified as a model 
of totaHtarianism. It was responsible for the most horrifying examples of "man's 
inhumanity to man'' in history, causing the deaths of millions of men* women and 
children in sptcially constructed death camps, and many more deaths In Worid War II 
in their attempts to create an empire. A study of the rise of Nazism and life in the Third 
Reich from 1932 to IMS thoroughly documentieventi. providing a clear illustration o 
the nature of totalitarianism. 



The ris€ of Naibm 

After World War I, Germany was a country in shambles. The Gernu^ns had not only 
lost the war» they were also subjected to what most of them» and some observers from 
other countnes as well, considered a severely punitive peace treaty. Then the world^ 
wide depression which began In the 192^ aggravated the situation. The stage was set 
for the rise of a former corporai, Adolph Hitler, a demagogue with a fanatical belief in 
racial iuperiorlty and ambitions of Mi^orld conquest. 

Shortly after the armistict ending World War U the victorious powers gathered at 
Versailles in France to draft a peace treaty. Negotiations by the "Big Three," the 
United States, Great Britain and France, were influenced by the fact that the leaders 
of these countries had eKpected a brief war and had not raised sufficient taxes to pay 
for it. Years of heavy h^ses on all sid^ left the victors determined that the enemy 
should for the ^maga, Gi^rmany was ml a party to lh# negotiations and came 
only to s^n the a^eement on June 28, 1919. The final document was immediately 
controvtrsy and has been debated ever since. 
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Many htslorifliis b^msjc thai \hv Iwshimt tmm «f Iht^ V«rsa!l!GS Treaty wcrt* ii^^ 
reptirotions clauses: Arllcl«^31 made Germany and hc^riitlicmatrf^i it rcnponsibilily fnr 
Calming all thf» km mn\ t\mmm tf> tht? Allied Pomm, and Ariick> ri*qulrt?d 
Germany to pay all damiioGs dnm to civilian popiileitinnft iind property of the Altic*d 
<jr}V<*rnmcmt$» The co%t of repararions was later mi thirty=thr«!C^ billion dcjlktrs, 
Gerrticiny also vnpeci^d to pay the pGnsion§ and allowances for Allied vctcranfi. 

In mciklng those damandSt the Allies did not foresee that Qcrnnany's ability to pay 
these com would be seriously weakened by its loss of territory, population, colonii»s 
rind natural r eiources as w^il m by the confisccitlon of Its nierchant fleet. Tlie German 
p€*ople were outraged by Article 231 and Interpreted it to mmn that Germany alone 
was responsible for the war. John Foster Dulles, n future United States Secretary of 
Sttitc, had drafted the clause as a concession to the British and French. He later wrote 
in hii memoirs that nwe than any other factor, the eKtremely negative reaction of the 
German people to this articte, laid the foundation for the Germany of Hitler. The 
United States Congress, rcflecfing the country*s growing isolationist sentiment, never 
ratified the treaty. 

During World War I Germany was a constitutional monarchy headed by ari 
emperor, Kaiser Wilhelm, On November 9^ 1919 the Weimar Republic was estab- 
lished and named for the town where the government was formed in the midst of 
political, economic and social chaos. Since there was no tradition of democrady and 
self government in Germany, most Germans were not supportive of the new govern^ 
ment and viewed it as a solution created primarily for the purpose of obtaining a more 
lenient peace treaty from the democratic AUleB, Although the goyernmGnt was 
essentially modprate and representative of all major political factions, it was never 
popular. 

The Weimar Republic was beset by problems on all sides. Key groups including 
the civil service, the judiciary, the army and even the clergy were actually opposed to 
the ''imposed'* demotracy. ft was an eKtremely unstable government. Between 1919 
and 1933 there were twenty presidents; none of them had strong parliamentary or 
popular support. Small opposition political groups, many of them paramilitary, 
roamed the country, violently doing damage to groups they opposed, One of these 
troublesome organizations was started in Munich just after the war ended* The Tliule 
Society was anti Christian, right wingi racist and rabidly anti^^mitic. Its symbol wa^ 
the swastika and Adolph Hitler was its seventh mcm^r. 

Reparations set by the Versailles Treaty caused economic disaster for Germany, 
Although the Weimar Republic officially agreed to rrake the payments, it did not have 
the courage to raise the money necessary through higher taKes. Higher taxes were 
resented by all classes. Reluctance to invite new political and social unrest led the 
government to rely on borrourfng and printing new money, A terrible inflation resulted. 

By the end of 1923, one hundred and thirty printing offices with 1,783 presses 
were turning out currency at top speed. The mark stood at 25 billion to the dollar. This 
meant hundreds of thousands of marks would not buy a tram ride across town. The 
hero of Eric Remarque's novel The Thrm ComradeB described what this inflation 
meant: 

... (In 1923 1 was) advertising manager for a rubber goods firm, That 
was during the inflation. At one time I was earning as much as two 
billion marks a ffionth. We were paid twice a day. each payment 
folloyi^d by a half hour's leave, so that one could dash out to the 
shops and buy iomething before the next publication of the dollar 
exchange rate— for by that tlmt the money would be again worth 
only half,^^ 
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fo t\w working cb^Hcs infltilicih uwimi lower iimI Wfiucm mcl lonoc^r wotkinii 
\mm which kd tn md mkmsB fur Wmr h\n\\\k^. Inflalinn ^^\m wipi»d ou! the* 

rrscrrvp funds of thi^ Indpppndont Trade* Uniohfe iiidkin^ it iniptmfiibk* for \Uvm to pay 

k?ft uninnB, wcfiikonlity movi?m«fit which wa5 *i nnti-'ntiitlly 8frf>tui sur)f)ori for 
df?mocraey. 

Evt'n harder hit were mi*mb<*rs of \\m mlddlf? chns who h^id fiKed income!^ or livi^d 
on savings or pensions. Thuy had spent a lifclimc iicc imuileilinofenduoh aavmos to pay 
for the educntion of Iheir chikifpn or to provide for IhiHr own okl age, and now saw lh« 
result of th«ir thrift m€!lt away before their eyes. 

This oeriod was also chm^clmvMd by considerable social chnnge, TJie new 
ooyernment was km authoritarian and a relaned ^nvirommnt resulted in niori* 
libt^fcility in family iifc% education, the arts and s^kluiI mores. Many GermanR wol 
corned these changes and artistic life floiirislied. Others bemoaned the younoer 
eeneration*s lack of fraditional yalues, and in this they were like Americans who 
looked askance at "dappers" and the 'Voarifig 20s" lifestyle, A small, but highly visible, 
group nf p/*ople pushed the tmj fieeduni to its limits, induyim in a decadence Iha! 
shocked many, 

By the mid-lOZOs. Germany was in a severe ecnnomic depression that brought 
great suffering to mat^y; at the same time old values that mifjht have comforted many 
were under a^^aulr. The psychological effect was shattering and explainajn part, why 
so many otherwise decent and respectable people turned to demariogueH for easy 
answers and simple gpjufions. 

One group which was ready to take advantage of the disaster was the National 
SiKialists. the name taken by the Thule Society in 1921, whose 4,500 members were 
led by Hitler. In 1923, when reparation payments were not made, the French occupied 
the Ruhr region of Germany. Germans were outraged and Hitler judged the time was 
right to wrest power. On November 8, 1923, he and his Brownshirts, the private police 
of the National Socialist party, tried to seize the power of the local government in 
Munich. During a large rally in a beer halk Hitler jumped to the platform, fired his gun 
in the air and shouted, "National revolution has begun!** The neKt day as he and his 
followers tried to take control of ewernment buildings, he was arrested. Subse^ 
quently Hitler was sentenced to five years in prison 

Who was Hitltr? 

Adolph Hitler, the son of a goyernment worker, was born in a small town in Austria in 
1889. His father died when Hitter was 14. Although he was bright, Hitler was lazy and 
was asked to leave the high school in town, In 1907 he went to Vienna where he hoped 
to gain admission to the Viennese Academy of Fine Arts to study painting. He failed. 
Soon after he returned home, his mother died of cancer. With an orphan s pension he 
returned to Vienna and again tried, and again failed, to enter the Academy of Fine 
Arts. For a number of years, he eKperienced considerable hardship living in chmty 
houses for the destitute and tryinB to earn a living selling postcards. Throughout this 
early period of his life Hitler read a great deal of history, architecture and philosophy. 
He was influenced by German nationalistic and racist sentiments that had sprung up 
at the turn of the century. Hitler always rejected all ideas calling for equality and 
democracy. He thoroughly opposed Socialism while recognizing the movement s 
genius at organizing people. He also rejected Christianity though he admirfed how the 
church used liturgy and ceremony to hold the loyalty of its followers. Hitler found little 
to like in the world around him; he was a bitter man who felt no one recognized his 
genius. 

In 1914 Hitler volunteered for an infantry regiment of the Bavarian arn^y. He 
served four years as a dispatch runner and reached only the rank of corporal He was 
wounded in 1916 and badly gassed in 1918. By the time he recovered t he war was over. 
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Wht!ri the vviir Cfndcd. IhiUn man muwcl into tlie pnlitictil mKm, joininii llio 
Nfltinnal Socialist Party. He discovGred a tabnt far public sptjaklnii In the Munich b«er 
halls. By 1923, Hitler and his party fell Btrono cnouyli to mm ib«lf iH feitvd attftiinpt to 
tiikc? over tht! Municli aovcrnmt?nt, Many historians bt^lii^M« thnt thu judgeB who 
suntcnciid Hitbr mre gerwally sympathytic to his cmm and gav^ hirn lenient 
iri^atment* for he served only n year* His cull was comfortably fiirnishRd ond stipport^ 
we sGcrettiries made visits to record the words ihni wt>r«» to become Mein l<ampf(My 
Struggle) as Hitler dictated them. 

in Mm Kampf Hitler outlined tho program he enviBionod for the National 
Socialists and Germany with himself os a leader. The key fc^t'^ures of the Nazi state are 
foimd in the book: hatred of Jews, the need to keep the ^'superior" German race 
*YHire/* little regard for people m individuals, the need for a strong leader {Fmhrar in 
German) and the need for Germany to acquire more territory. It appears that few 
people took the book seriously and that many influential leaders, iti Gerfnany and 
elsewhere^ never bothered to read it. 

Peaceful interlude 

The period from 1924 to 1929 was one of retative rn\m and proHfierity, a breathinc| 
spell. Germany was able to borrow a great deal of money, much of it from the United 
States. In addition, the Germans continued practices such as the centralization of 
industries developed during the war and refint!d them by adopting successful Ameri- 
can innovations such as standardisation of parts. American companies^ Including 
Ford, Chrysler, General Motors and Eastman Kodak, also played a large part in what 
was called one of the most spectacular recoveries in the world^s economic history. 

The key political figure of this period vjm Gustav Stresemannt the German 
Foreign Minister. He negotiated to lower reparaiion payments* improved relations 
with France and Belgium, and got Germany admitted to the League of Nations. For 
his work in promoting international good will, Stresemann was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1927. 

Two events ihattered the calm and prosperity, Firitj Gustav Stresemann died on 
October 3* 1929. He had been one of the few positive forces for negotiation and 
compromise. He was aware of the political and economic fragility of the Weimar 
Republic. Germans, he knew, had no real commitment to democracy and the nation 
was dependent on loans from the United States and the well being of the international 
community in order to maintain its stability, Shortly before his deaths Stresemann 
warned that Germany was living on borrowed money, and if the Americans were to 
demand payment on their short-term loans, Germany would be faced with bank- 
ruptcy. His words proved prophetic. 

During the third week of October 1929, after a period of nervous fluctuation, the 
stock market in New York suddenly collapsed. As a result, prices fell, markets 
disappeared, production faltered and then stopped. Laborers, clerks, technicians and 
eKecutives alike lost their jobs. Breadlines started to form. TTie United States entered 
the worst economic depression in its history. 

American financiers demanded immediate repayments on German loans, Mas* 
sive unemployment resulted; German unemployment totalled 1,368,0M In 1929, 
5,668,000 in 1931 and was well over 6 million by 1933. Wages were cut and the jobless 
wandered the street crying "give us bread." 

All this turmoil deeply divided the German people and extreme political factions 
on all sides gained followers. Some people looked to communism for the answer, 
some to the Social Democrats or Catholic Centrists, and others to the National 
Socialist Party, the Nazis. All of these parties were represented in the Reichstag, the 
German parliament. By 1929 no party could gain a majority of votes and the NaEis held 
12 of the 547 seats. As economic conditions worsened, the Nazi party grew stronger 
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and in the 1930 diactinn won 107mMiy. By July 1932 it lwiwonH:^0^«*af^j/rhonqh still 
wrII short of a majorify, it wm by far tlm lartitmt ninqlc* party in i\w RtMrhMati. 1lu' 
German prcsidcml, war hero Mnrsh^ill Ptiiil van Hindi^nhcrq, wa^ m^'kinrj *i t <nnprri 
rnise with the hope uf aairiinu Barm atnhility in iho Rsjichstnii wht^n In* dc'cidrd io 
oppolnt Adolph Hitter Cheinc^^llor of Ihf^ Germnii f^i'public on Jimimy 20. 1933. Mi|li*r 
was to share power with others in his party m well m with oiluir pariii>s r<*prc'H(nii*?d in 
the cabinet. Instead, Hitlur soon seized powor aiid Germany t)eciifn<* tofaliiarian 
state, 

The Na^is take power 

Hitler's first act as chancelter was to call for a now decliun to try to nain more Na^j 
seats In the Reichstac|. Om week before the election the Reichstag buildine was 
burned. Without any real evidence, the Nazis blamed the communists and used the 
event as an ckcusc to suspend freedom of press and speech and to let their privatt* 
police force bully voters. The NaEis won 44 percent of the vote, and the next eUH:tion 
m Germciny would not occur until 15 years later. Hitler, once he had obtained office, 
declared a "national emergency'* and was voted dictatorial powers by a pliant Reich- 
stag. The Na^i Revolution was born. 

As chancellor. Hitler spoke softly, shed his Nazi uniform and wore the black attire 
of a respectable elected offlciah He declared that Germany had entered the Third 
Reich; the first had been the Holy Roman Empire, the second, the Germany united 
under Bismark. The time of "diz^y decadence'* was over; Hitler banned ja^^, jailed 
and shot homosexuals and herded prostitutes into officially sanctioned brothels. He 
promised to return the economy to a sound position, swore lovaltv to the German 
constitution and expressed a desire for psace. 

Germany soon made a remarkable recovery. The banks and large industries 
cooperated because they feared communism more than the Nazis. Under Hitler's rule 
unemployment fell from sIk million in 1933 to less than one million four years later. The 
gross national product doubled as did personal income. The real foundation of the 
economic boom, however, was a rearmament program. The whole economy was 
geared to war. The aim was to make Germany Self-sufficient and invulnerable to 
blockade, then stage war, conquer Europe and eventually the world, 

TT^e world was amazed with Germany's recovery. While In many other European 
countries and in the United States young people continued to dismay and shock their 
elders, in Germany there was order and neatness; German youth looked healthy in 
their attractive uniformi. What a change in such a short time. While labor unrest and 
fear of communism worried nany European industrialists and governments, the 
German economy was booming and Communist sympatliizers were silent. It is not 
surprising that travelers to Germany from England wrote to English papers **We 
could learn a lot from Herr Hitler." 



The Third Reich 

Hardly anyone noticed that less than two months after Hitler was appointed chancel- 
lor the first concentration camp was established at Dachau. Three months later the 
Nazis declared a boycott on all Jeunsh owned businesses, On April 7, 1933 Jews were 
dismissed from the civil service and denied admission to the bar. On April 26. the 
secret police, the Gestapo, was formed and all free trade unions were abolished. On 
May, 10, books by Jewish authors and those opposed to Nazism were publicly 
burned. All this happened before the Reichstag granted Hitler dictatorial power on 
August 2, 1934 

Thm Third Reich, Htler boasted, would last a thousand years. In actuality, it 
lasted twelve years and four months, It raised the German people to heights of power 
unparalleled in their history and then plunged them to the depths of destruction at the 



oncl of Wortd War 11. VJhen Atlolph Uitlor aiui \m accnmplicc^s as^uniecl tniat |K)wer 
oyer Indluidualr* and nil fisp«jct5 nf lifo in Gc^rmany, the rmuU wm harrifyinn far \ha 
Germm people md for \\w mnkl, 



Goverfimisnt and poliflcs 

When \\w ReichBtag yrrtnted \ W\kt dictatorial powor, Gprniany*& nKpGrimGnt with 
democracy died. PoliHcal parlies, tiKCcpt the? National Socidi^t Parly, the WrM, 
distippcared, and local govf^rnments were tibnlishcd. 

When Hitler came to power, about one in every SGventy^seven Germans, 850.000 
of a population of 66 million, was a Ccird carrying Nazi party member; at the* ht^iaht of 
the Third Reich the number of ccird^carrying Nazis mm eight million, one in every ten 
Germans or one In every four adults. Many influential people, industrjalists, genc'rals 
and top civil servants, joined the party to gain the advantages of membership. No om 
could work in the government without party membership and promotion usually 
Hepfmdpd on ^^oniofity in the party^ 

The Nazi party controlled virtually every aspect of life In Germany. Of cnurse, 
only a relatively few party mtimbers had any real power; the majority carried out 
orders, but in doing so they made the party a force in all aspects of German life. Those 
who held positions of power. Hitler and his ministers, employed a variety of methods 
for keepinci party members 'In line" and through them all Germans were forced to 
submit to the Nasei will. One simple means was the uniform all Nazis wore. Althouyh 
the party was not. strictly speaking, a military organization, its members wore 
uniforms. Wearing the uniform meant losing one's personal identity and also gave one 
a sense of power; wearing the uniform made ordinary people feel superior. It also 
showed the party*s pervasiveness to civilians. 

The more common and sinister method of controlling the German people was 
the cKercise of force; the Nazis remained In power by imprisnnlng or even murdering 
those who opposed them. Many Germans knew how the Nazis kept control, but 
many more succumbed to the party's propaganda and were unwilling or unable to see 
the truth about the totalitarian state they were living in. 



Courts and law enforcement 

At the beginning of the Third Reich. t!ie Nazis made a pretense of allowing traditional 
German courts to function independently. While the majority of the legal profession in 
the beginning did not agree with Nazi beliefs, as time passed and the power of the 
Nazis became clear, many lawyers and judges who did not act *1n the Interests of the 
national socialist state" were removed. The Nazis also set up special courts for what 
the Nazis called political offenses. The most feared was called the People's Court, 
Political crimes were anything that stood in the way of Nazi power. In these "courts" it 
was not necessary to prove legal guilt. In many cases Hitler would enact a law that 
applied to only one specific case In order to punish or even eliminate people who stood 
in his way. A person could even be punished for a crime that had not been a crime 
when it was committed. Although courts continued to operate, they really did not 
matter because threats to the Reich, real or imagined, were handled by the Gestapo, 

The Gestapo was an all-powerful secret police force that brutally murdered and 
terrorized anyone who opposed Nazi leadership. There was no check or control over 
Gestapo members* activities; they could arrest and punish without any trial or 
opportunity for defense. Thousands of German citizens were arrested and never seen 
again by their families. Minister Goering described the Reich's legal system succinctly: 
"Thert can be only one concept of law, namely the one laid down by the Fuehrer* , , . 
The law and the will of the Fuehrer are one."^^ 
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Censoriihlp ami propaaanda 

In Berlin, about midninhf on May JO, 19:i% Jt,st four triaiilhs nhm I litlcr hvr.nm- 
Chancellor of Germany, a torchlight pamdu of fliaii9.infls .jfsiuclt'iiis filed fn n 'munn 
opposite? (he University of Berlin, There, tnrchtm set fir« to .1 hu.it- ijiIp of bnokr, [,y 
nriany authors, both Gt?rman and non-Gcrman. because their i-onlnnls mm- nl odds 
with Na?,i beliefs, This bdqk burning was not tlu! last to occur in Nim Germany 
censorship become a primary tactic of Nazi rule, 

pr, Goobbcis, the propagand.i minister, controlled the nowspaiirrs. f-upry morn- 
ing the editors of the Berlin newspopors, as well as the correspondents nf ihos.. 
published elsewhere, gathered in the Propaganda Ministry and wcrp fold what news to 
print and what to suppress. They were directed what to write, what headline's to use 
and what editorials to publish that day, 

ilie idea of trying to influence people's thoughts and actions throuqh propaganda 
was not invented by the Nazis, but the party used propaganda in an unpreci-drntrd 
way; fhey controlled, absolutely, all public communications in Gernianu The Na,-is 
not only cetisored information about particular events and people, a tactic ollipr 
governments had been known to use, (hey also attempctl to coniroi thnu-jht chanqe 
opmions and rewrite history to dllow only viuwa that supported their aims io reach tlu. 
public. I,argely they succeeded; the government lied and people believed them. 

Control of the economy 

Mariy German industrialists gave financial support to Hitler in the hope that he 
would save them from communism, a fear of which he worked hard to develop But 
after he achieved power, Hitler made private industry subservient to the state. Small 
businessmen suffered most dramatically. The Nazis wanted to create large collective 
business organizations that would be easier to control. This outcome was ironic 
because businessmen had given the Nazi movement a great deal of support. 

A centra! agency called the Reich Food Estate was formed to control three million 
termers, half a million food and retail stores and 300.000 food processing enterprises. 
Farmers were told what and when to produce, how much to charge and where to 
market. The Food Estate kept monthly reports on the state of crops and livestock for 
every farm. When the Third Reich went to war. farmers suffered greatly. Since most 
young men were drafted, older farmers had to carry the workload In the field, and 
were often assigned other duties, such as serving as firemen, as well. Few farmers 
were able to adequately feed even their own families. 

In the Third Reich workers were considered soldiers in the service of the Nazi 
state and were not CKpected to think of their own material welfare. Wages were fixed 
with the approval of the state, and strikes were prohibited. Soon after taking power 
the Nazis effectively destroyed all trade unions. Workers could not choose or change 
employment; In fact, they could not even decide to be unemployed since there were 
always jobs that needed to be done for the Fatherland. The average hourly wage rose 
by 14 percent, but any benefit to workers was illusory. Wage increases reflected the 
war economy and were accompanied by inflation, increased ta^es and a lack of 
consumer goods. Three-quarters of the increase in national production went into 
hnW^*?!™** Tk o"e-quarter into consumer goods such as clothing and house- 
t^old Items. The state purchased war materials as fast as they were produced. After 
five years the German income tax reached 47 percent of earned income and eventu- 



Religion 

Although Hitler himself was vehemently anti-Christian as well as viciously anti* 
Sgmitic, he exercised caution in dealing with Christian churches in the Reich. Ger- 
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mans themselves were not unified in reliuion; about ont?4hird embrnced CiSth -m, 
others belonged to Prntestnnt denominations and about 500^000 Germiins were 
Jewish, The ihm represented less fhnn one percent of the popukition, 

In 1933, Hitler signed an aoreement, or concordat, with the Vatican gunranteeino 
freedom of religion to Germany*s twenty million Ciitholics, The agreement mm soon 
violated. The leader of the CaHiolic Action was assassinated and the Catholic press 
f^uppreBsedt priests and num were arrested in larne numbers. 

There was a special compound for Catholic priests at Dachau concentration 
camp. Father George Passclegj a Benedictine monk from M«iredsous, Belgium, 
recalls that: 

I was one of several thousand priests at Dachau concentration 
camp ... for aiding Jews and working with the resistance movement. 
You ask me* what was the most terrible experience in this camp? !t 
was all terrible. But for me as a priest what happened on Christmas 
day in 1944 will stay in my memory forever. It was a cold, wet 
miserable day, The Germans decorated a huge Christmaa tree 
outride our barracks. Early Christmas morning . . , instead of candle.^ 
, , . they hung in mate*? from the branrhes,^^ 

In 1935 the Nazi government established a Department of State for Church 
Affairs to control and unify all of the Protestant congregations. Many church leaders 
corperated, some with misgivings. In 1937i 807 Protestant ministers who opposed this 
Nazification were placed under arrest and hundreds more were arrested in subse- 
quent years of the Third Reich. Although a few heroic individuals, such as Fastors 
Martin Niemoller and Dietrich Bonhoeffer strongly opposed the NaEis. organised 
churches did little to stand in the way of the Reich* 

The reaions why churches did not do more to stop the Holocaust are extremely 
complicated. One factor is that, traditionally. Christians held quite ambivalent views 
about Jews and the churches themselvei were divided, Another factor was the 
overwhelming power of the Naais, for to oppose them often meant death and only the 
bravest were willing to risk their lives. Sometimes church peopit did have a positive 
Impact. After Cardinal Galen preached a sermon condemning a top secret "euthana* 
sia" program aimed at the incurably ill and the mentally defective, word of the program 
spread and opposition mounted. As a result. Hitler halted the klllingi, at least 
temporarily. Since the Nazis did not want to make Galen a hero and martyr, he was 
not punishedi although three priests who had distributed pamphlets about the killings 
were executed. 

It was not. however, possible to abolish churches overnight and a deliberate 
effort was launched to wean future generations away from Christianity by constant 
propaganda in the schools and youth activities. The Nazis developed ceremonies that 
blended some Christian rites with pagan elements. In 1938 Christmas carols and 
nativity plays were binned from schools. In 1939 a magazine commented on the 
Golden Rule, **Do unto others as you would have others do unto you/' **This 
fundamental law of Christianity completely contradicts our moral conscience, contra* 
diets above all the warrioflike nature peculiar to our race/* Children were taught to 
pray to Hitler. Before meals, given to poor children by the Nazi Welfare Committee, 
grace ended with the words, "Fuehrer, my Fuehrer, my faith and my light. Heil, my 
Fuehrer."^^ 



Control of education 
and youfig people 

The Nazis believed that the key to realiiing their goals was winning the hearts and 
minds of German youth* The Third Reich was a new world and young ptople were its 
future. Education and youth groups were the principal means used to indoctrinate 
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young people to Hm beliefs, A doctoral rhcsis wriltc'n in 1940PKprr^nRl ihi* iuvMu^ 
Ing gaat of educijtion undf?r the Nmn: 

. . . Racial teaching is th« paint of deporiuroof all Naiianal Snctalist 
teactiing . , , , CorrGspandinc} with the will of ihu f'uc^hrer and 
strengthening and toughening of one's physical cnpttcity Is the first as 
wciII m the highest duty of tht? young gc?nf!rfition. In order to acqiiirc? 
physicd strength, continuous fitrugglc^ \b required, « Btrugtilc whirh 
diunt* will produce those racially fittest to suryivo. Self-confidc^ncG 
obtained through struggle and victory must be acquired by uvery 
member of the Germanic racial community from the earliest days of 
his childhood. His entire education must be planned with the aim of 
giving him the conviction of superiority over others. The young must 
accustom themselves at an early stage to acknowledge the superior^ 
ity of the stronger and to subordinate themselves to him.^^^ 

All teachers and professors had to belong to a Nmi Teacher Organi^ntinn ond 
take an oath ^'to be loyal and obedient in Arinlph Hitler." TeKtbooks were rewritten to 
cuniorm to the ideas of the Third Reich and to advance its aims. Here, for cKample, is a 
problem in a basic arithmetic teKtbook: 

The Jews are aliens in Germany. In 1933 there were 66,066,000 
inhabitants in Germany. There were 499,682 Jews. What is the 
percentage of aliens?^^^ 

Even fairy tales for the very youn^ were revised for political purposes. The Nm\ 
Teachers' Gazette published authorised versioni of ''Sleeping Beauty" and "Little 
Snow White/' In the former, Sleeping Beauty represented Germany and the prince 
who awakened her with a kisi was Hitler. 

Although education was used to influence young people, youth groups soon 
became the primary means of indoctrinating young people with NaHi Ideals, Until 
1936p membership in youth groups was technically voluntary; it then became compuK 
pry for every child from the age of sIk to eighteen, At the age of ten, after passing tests 
m athletics and Nazifled history, a boy entered into the Jungvolk (Young Folk) and 
was required to take this oath: 

In the presence of this blood banner which represents our Fuehrer, I 
swear to devote all my energies and strengths to the savior of our 
country Adolph Hitler. 1 am willing and ready to give up my life for 
him, so help me God.^^ 

From the age 14 to 18 boys entered the Hitler Youth and girls the German Girls 
League. The primary activitlei In Hitler Youth were military like drills, sports and 
physical fitness and additional political indoctrination. The Girls League emphasised 
domestic activities in addition to political support for the Reich, These groups aimed at 
minimizing individualism and maKimizine obedience to authority. They were also a 
training ground for future Nazi leaders. By the time war broke out in 1939, virtually 
every German child, some seven million young people, was participating in a youth 
group. 



Sporti and leisure 

Overlooking no opportunity to control the population, the Nazis established the 
Strength'*nirough^Joy Movement along army lines under the control of the Labor 
Front* TTie aim was to keep workers content so they would work harder. All recrea^ 
tional activities were carefully overseen and rigidly controlled by this organiiation 
which had departments for culture, sports and traveL Sports were particularly subject 
to ^litical propaganda purposes. Athletes were Indoctrinated in Nazi philosophy and 
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roci^iwetl instruction in politics, The Naxis wanted to tixccl in aports bi?causc winninn 
would support thc»ir racial superiority theoritm. Durinn the Olympic Garnt^s in Bcirlin in 
1936, Hitliii rc^fufiiKl tu rucOi{ni^s» tlin An)«rican yoid \mdd winnor Jemo Owom 
becniisc he could not accept tho fact that a black athlete could defeat white! 
competitors. 

Everybody was also required to participate in cultural events, most of which 
were, of course, political in some sense, The German people had always enjoyed 
organised activities reflecting a variety of personal interests. Now all {iroups were 
controlled by the Na^! f^rty, The parly even provided very IneHpensive vacations, in 
Germany and abroad, for loyal workers in the Reich, 



War 

Hitler believed "war was the ultimate goal o^politlcB," and that the stronoer must 
conquer the weaker. He thought the superior German race needed more living space, 
Lf*bemr0um, and from the moment he gained power he worked toward that end, 

For a variety of reason&i the Allied governments were eKtremely hesitant to take 
action against Germany. The world stood by arid watclied while Hitler disregarded the 
Versailles Treaty by rearminfj Germany in 1935, occupying the Rhineland in 1936, and 
taking over Danzig in 193/ and Austria in 1938. Most people wanted to believe that 
Hitler did not intend to v^age war, that he would be appeased. In the belief that they 
were meeting Hitler's final demand, the Allies agreed to allow Germany to annex a 
part of Chechoslovakia where a majority of the population was German. After 
reaching this agreement Britain*s prime minister Neville Chambedain declared that 
the wodd would see "peace in our time." 

Hitler*! real goal was not, hovever, to gain a little more land for Germany and to 
reunite the Germans in Czechoslovakia. His aim was the conquest of Europe and 
eventually the world. Thus, his armies seiie d all of Chechoslovakia and began an 
assault on Poland. On September 1, 1939 Germany invaded Poland. On Septembers, 
Britain and France finally reached the conclusion that Hitler could not be appeased 
and declared war on Germany. Within weeks a million German soldiers and the 
powerful German air force, the Luftwaffe^ overran Poland. The campaign was called a 
blitzkriegs lightning warfare. In the spring, after a relatively calm winter, the Germans 
attacked and were victorious in Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Luxembourg 
and Belgium. The invasion of France began in April and by June 13 the Germans 
occupied Paris. Two days later they reached the French coast; only the English 
Channel now separated the Na^ls and Great Britain. On June 22 the French govern- 
ment signed an armistice. All this was accomplished with comparatively few casual- 
ties, 27,000 German dead as compared with 135,000 on the Allied side. Hitler's 
long time study of military tactics coupled with remarkable insight into the psychology 
of the enemy paid off, and surprised even his generals. 

In the summer of 1940, Hitler's AkIs ally, Italian Fascist dictator MuBsollnl 
attacked the southern half of France, not yet occupied by the Germans, and 
expanded the war into North Africa. TTie Germans directed their efforts at Great 
Britain, relying primarily on air power. The Battle of Britain lasted through the summer 
and fall of 1940 with severe, sometimes daily, air raids on British cities; Coventry was 
completely destroyed and damage to many other cities was great* Many civilians^ 
20,(W0 in London alone, were killed. Yet England held on and British fliers with 
superior new radar devices began to hold off the German planes. The morale of the 
British people was not, as Hitler had hoped, defeated. 

In the spring of 1941, although England remained free, Germany, with the 
assistance of her ally Italy, brought Romania, Bulgaria and Hungary into the Axis; 
Greece was successfully invaded and Yugoslavia occupied. Finally, on June 22, 1941, 
Hitler invaded Russia. Germany and her allies assaulted along a two thousand mile 
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front with three million troops. Tho Russians rcsisteti but ewnhmWy mire punUvd 
bocK. By the autumn of 1941, Gfrmnnj; had ov.'rrun much of smiihwnsffrn f'^uvii.i 
Ai"i If u"*""-^' i'l '1 §latt.' nl m>Bv., Soau Moscow/ il.s('lfw.:istnfian.j.'r- 

AKhough the Germans oppenrcd to be ^vinning, thoj^ undercsiimntud the sf rpnqtii n( 
the Russian determination and the hardshipof the Russian winter. A Russian counter- 
offensive in the winter of 1941 pushed back thf G«rmfms. The United Stfttcs »hn 
entered the war after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in Dfccmbur 1941, 

By 1942 the war raged virtually around tht- globe with twenly-six countrips ai w^r 
against Germany, Italy and Japan, By the summer of that year, fhe Allies were makinq 
some significant advances against the Axis forces in North Africa and Europe, ' 

When Germany began to expericncG the serious military setbacks that would 
lead to her defeat. Hitler's weaknesses began to cancel out his strcnglhs. He was 
unable to adapt or change his tactics in times of reversal. He beqm to consult oracles 
and demand death rather than yield one inch of territory. By the end of January 194.3 
the Russian winter caught up with the German Sixth Army at Stalingrad, The situation 
was hopeless, but Hitler refused to aWtm surrender. Thu Gmmm soldifr'; lot.iHy 
exhausted and demoralized by the cold, epidemics, and hunger, surrendered by the 
thousands in defiance of Hitler's orders. It was a turning point and spellnd the 
beginning of the end for Germany, 

Defeat followed defeat. Soon the war Germany started was being waged, for the 
first time, on German soil. Tensions grew In the government, and in the military there 
were problems of desertion. During this period Hitler launched into tirades. He shed 
all disguises and statesmanlike poses and regressed to vulgar phrases; he spoke of his 
disgust with the "idiotic middle class," the "herd of swine" In the Vatican, the "insipid 
Christian and with a good deal of pleasure discussed cannibalism in besieged 
Leningrad. He repeatedly looked at a film of former associates, who had tried to 
assassinate him in 1944, slowly dying, hanging from meat hooks. 

Hitler's intellectual powers declined rapidly. In his continuing military decisions 
he frequently referred to his experiences in World War I. He refused to take seriously 
or to try to understand the Important military significance of radar, the splitting of the 
atom, air-to-ground rockets, or the sound-guided torpedo. He blocked largc-scale 
production of the first jet plane, the Messerschmif 1 262, until it was too late to do much 
good, 

During this period Hitler was virtually unbalanced psychologically and physically 
he suffered from insomnia and could not sleep except for short naps. Frequently he 
raged irrationally at virtually everyone around him. P4embers of his entourage desper= 
ately tried to keep their eyes open until the Fuehrer, worn out, would lie down for a 
brief sleep. His personal physician, Dr. Morell, prescribed massive doses of drugs and 
medicines. After Stalingrad, Hitler avoided the public and in fact delivered only two 
rnore speeches. He would not set foot in the shattered cities nor face his people after 
the series of defeats, 

By the winter of 1944-45, everyone but the Fuehrer could see that the Allies were 
certain to win the war. Ministers and generals, who tried to stop the carnage, were 
subjected to Hitler's terrible outbursts and feared for their lives. Eventually, however 
even the demented leader could not ignore reality. As he saw the end coming Hitler 
care^d nothing for the fate of the country he had led; in March 1945, he told his Minister 
tor Armaments and War Production, Albert Speer; 

If the war is lost, the nation will also perish. This fate is inevitable. 
There is no necessity to take into consideration the basis which the 
people will need to continue a most primitive existence. On the 
contrary, it will be better to destroy these things ourselves because 
this nation will have proved to be the weaker one and the future will 
belong solely to the stronger eastern nation. Besides, those who will 
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rcmoin nfl^r the battle aru only the inferiur onc^s, for the good onm 
have been killed/*'^ 

Within days, Hitter ordered the? dt^slruction of "all industrial plants, ^Icclricnl ftKjtities, 
wntcrr works, gas works, food stores and clothing stores, nil bridgc^s, railways, iilt 
waterways, all ships, ull frdyht cars and all locomotives/-^"^ 

FortunatGly, th& GGrman people wore spared the outcome of Fuehrer's order 
bcicause of the* rapid advance of the Allied forccfi and also because those he directed to 
carry out the order refused to follow it. 
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Information 
Questions 



Discussion 
Questions 



Teaching 



What were? Articles 231 and 233 of the Vi^rii.iillim v?f fow did Oprm.m peopi,^ knA 
about them I* 

Why wAfi the? Weimar Rcpubltr created? How did thi/ Gorman peupit* .ihout u? 

Whiir caused Oermany^s inflation in the i^hriy J920*i? How did it Affect ihn German 
people? 

What wafd some of the hAk mA pltins for Germany Hitler p^ptkimnA in Mvm Kampl^ 

What wor^ some of the fectora that led to relativr> prospc.rif y and mobility in Grrrruuiy in 
the years 1924 1929? Why did thinos ch.in^^^^ ^ 

How did Hitler win the support of the Germ*in p«?oplt:'? 

Why did von Hindenberg appoint Hitler Chancellor? 

How did Hitler and the Na^is gain toltil power? List their ihcWc%. 

Tell why each of the followthg groups supported Hitler in the 1930i: veterans, business 
rnen. military officers retired people, youth and the unemployed. Why did many infiuen^ 
tial people join the Nazi party? 

How did Goering describe the economic system and the legal system in Nazi Germany? 
How did the Naiis use censorship and prppaganda? 
Describe the role of churches in Nazi Germany. 

What did Hitler hope to accomplish through Hitler Youth and German Girls League? 

Why was Hitler so successful at the beginning of World War II and what caused Hitler*s 
ultimate defeat? 

What did Hitler want to do when he saw that Germany would lose the war? 



GerSy?"^ ^"^^^ Justified in making the Versailles Treaty so puniliue to 

&)th Germany and the United Staiei experienced severe economic depression and 
social change durmg the 192to, Why do you think Germany turned to totalitarianism 
wtiile democracy was itrengthend In the United States? 

Discusi the function and dangers of wearing uniforms. 

Would you have worned about the restrictions on freedom, such as the establishment of 
he Secret Police and the abolishment of trade unions, that occurred in Germanv when 
im mm^ hni held power? What would you have done if you had lived in Germany then? 

(continued) 



Learning 



ERIC 
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Di'^cussion Qutrntififis, conttriut^d 



Wii nho ^d\ue i% |ob^ * id arr pwud of Our c nunt r y ^ I Jsi t f rtjrdoms or hJ v*ilut'5 iri 
ihiHf nrciffr of impnrfiince to you ami enpMn your chnit:f^?t. 

party gam o slgmffcant ntimfwr of fuliowpff* in t\w UmUHl Sfiitt^N (odriy? F^xphiin your 



K€*vm%» \\w hb!f ifv ^Hi"* W^'^^f\^f Uvpahlk Ui i'KpUimu^hy Ci^rmjinu*!;; 'VxprFimrnf" wiih 
drmocfficy Imkd. f^mm on lh*? ^tr4?ngfhi and wiMkruTSM^s of goviifnmcnt chcjcks and 
blibnCcS< biiciiss why lesi ihan p«?rfc?rt dtmocrrar^y m pri*f«?fablt? toliilitonanisrn 

N#»rion§ oft^n r^mn to an "imiiblin^ i\cV^ !o ttllow th«? heiid of stiili* to dtsil swiflly m\d 
^ff^criveiy with tin i?merg«mcy, Thi! resulf can b«! !N? suspimsion of pcjiiiicrt! rind k^d 
f\0i\%. GIvf gKamptes of fhis poHcy in Na^i Cnnm.iny and in tf^*: UrnttHl StaU»s. Wluit art* 
\\w prm lind cons of Riich a ptjlicy? 

Research Hitfer^s political and social Mieh m stated in his book Mein Hompf. WhM 
PfOHrtims for tht* km\ paity and his k'adt^f^hip did \w outline in the book? 

Wfifc m essay on "ihdiyidual conictencc," and m impoFtuncc to socwty. Include 
examples of individuaii, real hie m fiction, who have stood up for whdt th^y Iwliwd was 
right ev^n when most other moph did not support them. 

In Gt*fn>4it^^* iind dsewhtT^ in Europe, them was undi^rground resisfanct! to Hulrr s 
fKiliC!i»s, RcfMrch these efforts and write about thi^m. 

Comp*ife !h0 Na^i system of rdycAtion with those of the Sfjviei Union *ind fht' United 
Stafes in the 1930i, 

Research the theories of William Shockley. What is his definition of *>aciiil superiority"? 
What impticatbni do his theoriei have for wiety? 

Research neo Na^ei mowementi since World War II in the United Sf^ites, Germany and 
other parts of the world. To whom do tuch movements tippeal? Provide on opinion m to 
whether they should be allowed to operate. 
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Chapter 5 
Surplus People: 
The Final Solution 



Tfinching ObJ^(lfv<» 

Students will be able? focomprwlunid t\w ftwjnjfiidf' 
and horror of the German Hobcatisi and to bp 
informed of the world's reaction. 



Although Hitler s proposed order to wipe out Germany and all Germans in anticipa- 
tion of the country s defeat was never carried out. a systematic program was carried 
out throughout Hitler's regime to annihilate people whom he considered surplus. 

Surplus populations, flxpiains Richard Rubenstein in his book, The Cunnina of 
Wisfory are people considered by governments as expendable. They are the 
uprooted and rootless, the diiadvantaged and dispossessed. In the moral universe of 
the twentieth century, the most "rational" and least costly solution for disposing of 
these people is extermination. Hitler's two major goals in World War II were to 
eliminate Jews and others such as Gypsies, Slavs and the handicapped, and to gain 
power and territory for Germany. Millions of people, soldiers and civilians, died as 
casualties m the fighting, 



The 'final solution' 



Fojowina World War I. Jews in Germany enjoyed full civil, political and economic 
rights. Many German Jews were leaders in their communities and prominent in their 
professions. Few suffered discrimination and anti-Semitism was even less prevalent in 
Germany than in the United States at the time. Adolph Hitler did not invent ami 
SemUBni- he revived it. What Hitler did, aided by the Nazi Party, was to bring 
anti.^mitism to its logical coiiclusion. to attempt to erase the Jewish people from the 
face of the earth, Although the "final solution" did not accomplish Hitler's ultimate 
aim. It was the mMt horrifying example to date of "man's inhumanity to man." 

, dM^® r^*f ' P«"«C"«ten of the Jews dated from the first days of Hitler's rule. April 1, 
rrwrked the beginning of governmentinitiafed boycotts of Jewish shops lawyers 
and doctors. % St ptember 1935 the Nam had passed laws which deprived Jews of 
German citBenf hip and outtauwd marriage between Jews and Christians. The Nazis 
apparently aware that their treatment of Jews could not be condoned by demTCrat ic 
nations, relaxtd many of the anti-Jewish "Nuremberg Laws" during the summer of 
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1936 when the Olympic oarncs were held in fkrlin. When th«f Olympic uvcnta wer« 
over, hovyever, harsh itmrnmi y^m nmyexl and Intensified, 

On November 10, 1938» the anti Semitic campaign carne to a hciad whi^n the 
Gcitapo organized ^^spontfinraus** anti Jewish dprnonifrations throughout Ger* 
many. Great violence broke out, Synagogues, shops and homes wcr^ smashed, 
burned and looted, The Nazi plun called for arresting "as many Jaws, espiicially the? 
rich ones . , . as can be dccommodated in the eKliting prisons . , . . Upon thdir mm\, 
the? appropriate concentration campi should bo contacted immediately, In ordc>r to 
corifin^ them In these cumps m soon as possible.''^^ When the night was over, a 
high ranking Na^i offlcia! report<ed '*815 shops destroyed, 171 dwelling houses set on 
fife . . . 119 synagogues were U%ko) siM on fira. *ind 76comp!etely dcElioyed . . . 20,000 
Jiiws were tirrcsted/*^* 

Aftpf ^-Crystal Nigh^" as that November 10th mtm to im called beciiuse of all the 
glass that was shattered, there was never aaain such a public d^^piay of rambm 
yidence against Jews. However, iystematic plans went Into effect and from that time 
on, one by one, all remairiing freedoms and human rights of Jew§ were eliminated with 
the passage of laws. Then the German Jews and, after the war beean and Germany 
took control in other countries, Jews from all over Europe were taken away, first to 
ghettos in Eastern Europe then to concentration camps where they were abused, 
worked to death or murdered, Relocation, deportation and transport became the 
most feared words for Jews. 



Thm ^heuos and the EmMtigruppen 

Before most Jews were taken to the concentration camps they were firit transported 
east and forced to live In ghettoi. In a directive Issued on September 21. 1939 by 
Reinhard Heydrick. head of the Gestapo and responsible to Heinrich Himmler 
(Reichsfuhrer^SS). plans were set forth for th# eKecution of Hitler's *'raclal'' program. 
First the Jews were to be removed from Germany, from the countryside In other parts 
of Europe, and concentrated in ghettos in the cities of Eastern Europe. Then "prompt 
Aryaniiation'* or confiscation of Jewish property was to occur. 

Once the Jews were confined In the ghettos they were virtually shut off from the 
rest of the world. From February 1940 until the liquidation of the last ghetto in August 
1945, three million Jews lived in Naai ahettos, deprived of food, clothing, fuel, 
medicine, sanitary facilities, living space and even sleep. 

They were forced to live in the bombed out slums of Warsaw, Lodi and other 
cities, with no parks or even empty lots, In one ghetto there was only one tree. They 
lived in constant fear of being deported or killed. People were shot just for walking 
down the street, and periodically, the Gestapo would simply round them up, espe* 
cially children, and take them off to forced labor camps or eHtermlnation camps.^? 

A typical month's foc^ rations for one person consisted of less than one and one- 
half pounds of meat, one e^, twelve ounces of potatoes, and two ounces of cheese. 
None of this was given away free, but rather, ^ople were forced to work long hours to 
earn ration cards and money so that they could purchase their food. Children and the 
elderly were not issued ration cards* since the Na^is had no intentions of feeding them. 
Therefore, the leaders of the Jewish community had to collect and distribute the food 
themselves to assure ttet would be allowed to eat.^ 

Jews lived sIk to a room. Rumblng, toilets and the sewage system were overused 
and broke down* Disinfectants and Maps were practically nonexistent. The only thing 
that relieved the con^stton was death. In Warsaw S,OW people dted each month. In 
Lodi, 30,000 died in the first year. In all, 550,M0 died In the ghettos.^* It was the 
Intention of the Naai governnftent that the Je«^ die in ghetto, but eventually, those 
who refused to die were taken to concentration cwi^ instead. 
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Ai the German troops advanced eastward, llw Bmrnyimppm, a pflramilllary 
force, foilawGd, performing Iheir mmt and systGmntic snvagery. ji^w,^ m^d oihm 
dmmud "undesirables'* mm ckmm\ out. Profninent Jewish cili/ens were collrd out 
as villages were tiiken so that they in turn might gafhor all thy Jewii fur 'Vi^^fdtlc^^ 
All warn forced to gurrendcr their valtkibk^s, and were marcht^d iiway lo n phce for 
execution. After digging their own deep Irtnuihc*^, find 8Urr<?ndt^riny thofr clalliinq, 
shot. Thus th<a East European Jewish culture* which had oKislt^d slnco i\w 
siKtc^nth century was brcnight to an tmd. 



Concentrdtion camps 

Millions of peopte died In more than thirty Nm\ concentration cumps Today the 
names of the campi most widely known are those which wartf tho '^extermination^' 
cmnpn^ Ut^ in 1943 Primo Levi, achcmi^it and^^halianciii^cnofthu Jewish race/^wa^ 
orrt'ited and rransportcd to Auschwitii, In hk book, Suwiual in Amchwit^, Levi 
describes the rounding up of Jews in Iliily md \\w jonrni^y north: 

. , , it was a night that one knew hurniin eyes would not witness it nnd 

survive All took leave from life In the manner which suited them. 

Some praying, some deliberately drunk, others lustfully intoKicated 
for the last time. But the mothers stayed up to prepare the food for 
this journey with tender care. They washed their children and 
packed their luggage, and at dawn the barbed wire was full of 
children's washing hung out in the wind to dry. Nor did they foraei 
thfi dHmB, the toys^ the cushions and the hundreds of other small 
Ihiriii, which motheri remember and the children always need _ , . 

The train was waiting. Here we received the first blows; and it was so 
new and icnseless that we felt no pain^ neither in body or in spirit .... 
Good wagons closed from the outside, with men, women and chih 
dren pressed together without pity, like cheap merchandise, for a 
journey toward nothingness , . _ 

The train travelled slowly with long unnerving halts * . , , We suffered 
from thirst and cold; at every stop we clamoured for water or even a 
handful of snow» but we were rarely heard; the soldiers of the escort 
drove off everybody who tried to approach the canvoy,^^ 

Auschwitz, where four huge gas chambers and crematoria allowed the NaEii to kill 
6,000 people a day, is perhapi the m^^i infamous of all, but others such as Treblinka 
and Belsec and smaller camps at Riga, Vilna and Minsk were also the sites of great 
suffering and death. 

In Tlhe Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, William L Shirer describes the horror of 
the concentration camps while pointing out how the Na^is tried to cover their 
malignant function: 

» . , The gas chambers themselves and the adjoining crematoria, 
viewed from a short distance* were not sinister looking at all: it was 
impossible to make them out for what they were. Over them were 
well-kept la^ms with flower borders; the signs at the entrances 
rnerely said BATHS. The unsuspecting Jews thought they were 
simply being taken to baths for the debusing which was customary 
at aB c^m^ .... to the accompanin^nt of sweet music . * . . The death 
marches at Auschwitz were sprightly and merry tunes . . 

ThB reality, Shirer descries* was a stark contrast to outward appearances' 




. , , Onc« they weri* inside the? **0hnwer roonr — and perhaps thi^ 
was the first moment that Ihey may hrtvc su&pi^cti^d thfit somethiny 
wm cimisa, for m many m two ihoimand of them were packed into 
\h^- chamber like sardin«!s. making it difficull to take a bath — tha 
missive door was slid shut, lockt^d and harmeiicdiy ie«il«d. Up 
above where the wGl!*groomed lawn «ind fl<Hvc?r b^da tilmost con= 
cmkd the mushroom'shapt'd lids of the vents that riin up from the 
hall of d^ath, the ordGrll^s stood ready to drop into them the 
amethyst-blue crystals of hydrogen cyanide^ or Zykbn B , . . . It took 
some moments for the gas to have much effect. But soon tht* inmates 
became aware that it was issuing from the perforations in the vents. It 
was then that they usually panicked* crowding imay from the pipes 
iind finally stampeding toward the huge metal door where . . . they 
piled up in one blue clammy blood spdltered pyramid . * 

Tlie full range uf the cruelly atid bcirbdrism of the coiicentrauun camp& came to 
light only after the wisr ended, What the Na^ia did fo human beinas in thene places 
defies comprehf!nr.ion, People were treated like animals, like objects, they were kilted 
by the millions. A few inmates did survive and throueh their words we have an 
important perspective on life in the campSi 

Elif Wlcsel, winner of The 1986 Nobel Peace Pri^e, was deported with his family 
to Auschwitz when ha was fourteen. Later he was transferred to Buchenwald ivhcre 
his parents and a younger sister died. He has described his experiences in his book 
Night: 

... as the train stopped, we saw . . . flames . . . gushing out of a tall 
chimney into the black sky . * , . We looked into the flames in the 
darkness. There was an abominable odor floating in the air. Sud* 
denly* our doors opened, &me odd looking characteri, dressed in 
striped shirts and black trouiers leapt into the wagon. They held 
electric torches and truncheon. They began to strike out right and 
left shouting; 

■^Everybody get out. Everybody out of the wagon. Quickly/' We 
jumped out ...An front of ui flamei. In the air that smclled of burning 
flesh. , . . We had arrived — at Birkenau, reception center for 
Auschwitz, 

The chef ishtd objects we had brought with us that far were left 
behind in the train and with themj at lastt our illusions. 

Every yard or so an SS man held his tommy gun trained on us. 
Hand*ln^hand we followed the crowd. . . . "Men to the left. Women to 
the right " Eight words spoken quietly, indifferently, without emo- 
tion. Eight short simple words, Yet that was the moment I was parted 
from my mothtf .... For a part of a second I glimpsed my mother and 
my sister moving to the right, Tiipora held mother's hand, I saw 
them disappear Into the distance; my mother was stroking my sis- 
ter's fair hair as though to protect her* while 1 walked on with my 
father and the other men. And I did not know that at that place, at 
that moment j I was parting from my mother and TEipora forever. I 
went on walking. My father held my hand , . .^^ 



World reaction 

!n genera!, there was very little response from the nations of the world to the plight of 
the Jews. Conferences were held and organizations created, but no large scale action 
was taken, The United States, just recovering from the depths of the depression and 
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worried about iriierria!iOM.iI pulilics. did not mfKiify ils imminr.iiinn I<iwb to.illnu/,Jf.wH 
to enter Ih.. country. Its /act. dtiririy Ihf period of Hnri ruk-, only .1 smdll pi'vcminq^ n{ 
coumry """^'^f'^*'"" f'^'i'^V m$ p.^rmiticd to enk'f i\w 

By 1938, six ycnrs nftcr the Nazi rise m power, only 26 purcuni of the Gerrtiiin 
<1uol;» bod bc«n admitted to the United States. Aithoiuifi most Amc'ricarm dolicv/pd 
that imrnigrnnts h.ul been pouring into the country, swellina the runks of the uncm- 
ployed during thni same period morp Americans left the United States for good thnn 
w«rfi allowed in.''' 

On November 2&, 1943, Assistant Secretary of State Breckcnridgt' Lonq testified 
l^efore the Housf- J oreign Affairs Committee conccrnina a plan "tr, snve thr survivinq 
Jewish people of turope frotti extinction nt the hands of N,jzi Gennnny." Long denied 
tlie need for such ,1 plan on the ground thnf the StntR Dppnrfmrnf wm already savinq 
Jews, He Bf^iedi "We h.»w taken into this country since tht; binjinninq of the Hitler 
regime, until today, approximately 580,000 rtifugccs."'" ' - 

From 1933 to 1943 only 476,930 aliens entered the United States from all the 
tounlTics of the world, and only 138,000 of them wera Jews escaping Nan perspcu- 
tion. Tfie immigralion laws could hove allowed about 1.5 million to enter the United 
States durmg that time. There were 1,244,858 u„filled places on the quota, and many 
more by the end of the war." 

M-^J"!'^"^; '"^ attempt to placate the Arabs and protect her interests in the 
Middle East, limited immigration to PalGSllnc and admitted only 9,000 rpfugPe children 
from Germany Some Baltic countries actually assisted the Nazis in carrying out tlu^ 
final solution, r a 

Danish arid Swedish citizens, however, showed what could be done Their 
asiisfance to Jews is a testament to the ideals of heroic and humane behavior The 
Danish people cooperated to protect Jews, with the result that in some communities 
fpwer than 10 percent of the Jews sought out by the Germans for deportation were 
actually apprehended. Six thousand Jews were hidden In and around Copenhagen 
while a rescue mission was set up. An expedition of Danish fishing boats secretly 
ferried Jews to Sweden; 

. . . The organizers of the expedition were private people who simply 
made themselves available for the task at a moment's notice . . . 
doctors, school teachers, students, businessmen, taxi drivers, 
housewives. . . . They faced considerable problems . . . to make sure 
that the Jews were moved undetected to the beaches and loaded 
safely on the vessels. That was no mean trick. ... Not a single ship 
was sunk. There were mishaps. Some of the organizers were 
arrested, a few were subjected to a rifle fusillade, and one . . was 
killed by German bullets when a loading party was discovered. When 
the operation was over, 5,919 full Jews. 1.301 part-Jews and 686 
non Jews who were married to Jews had been ferried across. Danish 
Jewery was safe in Sweden.** 

Sweden, a neutral country during the war. also exerted her influence to save 
Jews from Germany and German-occupied countries. Raoul Wallenberg a Swedish 
diplomjit. entered Budapest, Hungary in July 1944. Risking his life to save Jews he 
worked tirelessly. Though he was a wealthy, sophisticated Christian who had never 
fwd much contact with Jews, Wallenberg did not stand by passively to witness 
the mistreatment and murder of Jews; he acted: 

, . . Wallenberg arrived ... in early July, The Swedish minister ... had 
already begun the rescue effort by issuing six hundred provisional 
passports to Jews who had personal or commercial ties to Sweden 
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Wdlenbersi eK|3anded the scheme radically. He printed a protective? 
passport of his own elaborate design carTiplolii with officliil seals and 
the tripk^crown insignia of Sweden, It stated that the bccir^r awaited 
emigration to Sweden and, until departure, enjoyed the protection of 
that government. Wallenberg persuaded the Hungarian authorities 
to respect five thousand of these honnemtide passports, 

Working around the dock, he built a city^wide relief organiza- 
tion, establishing hospitals and soup kitchens. He employed four 
hundred Jews to staff these institutions. . . . Neither the Germans ncir 
their Hungarian ally wished to antagonize the neutral Sweden, and 
although Wallenberg was continually threatened, no direct action 
was taken against him, 

!n January, 1945. Wallenbera promised not to return to Sweden 
until the property of the Jews in Hungary, [then] liberated from the 
Na^is by the Russians, was restored to them. He has not been seen 
or heard front since meeting with the Russian General Malinovsky at 
that time.^'' 

There were other non Jews throughout Europe who overcame fear for their own 
lives to save Jews from continued persecution and death. A memorial, the Avenue of 
the Just» outside Jerusalem, honors these heroic individuals. 



Resistance 

The word resistance usually implies some form of armed uprising. Although a few 
such incidents occurred, they were rare, and as history has shown, ineffectual 
Furthermore, resistance on the part of a single Individual usually met with instant 
death or random retaliation against others, 

Aside from open rebellion against the Na^is there were other forms of resistance, 
by both Jews and non- Jews. In the ghettos, just stayina alive was a form of resistance. 
If it was the goal of the Nails that Jews should die, they did their best to defy their 
opprcisors and survive. Using their Intelligence and Ingenuity to outwit the Germans, 
the Jews werg able to circumvent many of the restrictions and prohibitions meant to 
deprive them of theiT physical eKistencc and their cultural heritage. They smuggled 
(ood and medicine into the ghetto, sabotaged factories where they wtrt forced to work 
supplying the Nani war machine, published newspapers, kept diaries, warned neigh- 
bors of forced labor round ups, refused to report for deportation to the camps, ran 
underground schools, and observed the traditions of their religion, all despite the 
knowledge that the consequence of discovery was death. 

While many non-Jews in postwar Germany claim to have been opposed to 
Hitler's rule, few challtnged it in any overt fashion, but there were also some Germans 
who, despite the risks, dared to resist. Some people hid Jews, even whole families, in 
their homes throughout the war, sharing their food rations, and risking their own lives 
should they be discovered. Others, like the youth organisation, the White Rose, 
openly urged the German people to overthrow the regime. 

Formerly members of the Nazi youth movement, the leaders of the White Rose 
were students who had become disturbed by the constant public beating and deporta^ 
tlon of the Jews. "We started to discuss things/' recalls one surviving member, '*and 
discovered an important thing — the Nazis wert liari."^* The aim of the White Rote 
was to €K^Si the lies. It was impossible for them to obtain weapons, or to reach their 
goal of taking over communication centers, but they did get the news out, Hans and 
Sophie &holl, a brother and sister who had joined the group, ultimately discovered 
the truth about Hitltr*s "final solution." On February 18, 1943, while dropping leaflets 
from a bakony at the University of Munich, stating that 300,M0 Jews had been killed 



and urging the Germans to rise against Wm Third Rmch, ih^ ScIioIIb mw mrp^lpd 
hour days liiter they wmo beheaded, 

Cn July 20. 1944, CoL Claus Schenk von Stniiffenbcrg planted n bomb in n room 
where Hitler and his staff wera macting. The blast killed severdofficc^rB. but not Hiiler. 
fcvcntual y, von Stauffenberg, and otheri accused of pmikmtinq in th<> pbt, wc^rc^ 
GKecutcd. 



The aftcrmaiih of World War il 

TwQ^lhirds of the Jews in Europe died in the Holocaust. Whf^n the concentration 
camps were liberrifed at the end of the war, thousands of inmates poured into the 
Allied 5!One8 in Germany seeking help from the victors. Although snme prowisions 
were made to provide a new life for those who hnd nurviui^d thn doors of umm* 
countries were closed to them. Thousands of Jews were left homeless and helpless^ 
Haul Hiberg described their plight: 

. Up to May 8, 1945, the Jewish masses could not be rescued from 
the catastrophe; now the survivors had to be saved from its conse- 
quences . . , (S)ome tens of thousands of Jews clustered around the 
liberated concentration camps: Bergen-Belsen in the British ;?nne, 
^e Dachau complex in the American gone, Mauthausen in Austria. 
Thousands of the worst cases among the camp survivors were taken 
to hospitals in Germany, SwitEeHand, and Sweden; other thousands 
began to trek back to Hungary and Poland in search of lost families. 
To the south and east the broken Jewish remnant communities 
formed a belt of restlessness, eKtending from the Balkans through 
Poland to the depths of Russia,... Many were dispersed, most were 
destitute, and all were insecure.*^ 

The vast majority of Jews had nowhere to go. They were forced to remain in 
camps that were overcrowded and frequently lacked basic facilities for he^^ting 
cooking and washing. Food and clothing were scarce and rationed. It was not until the 
btate of Israel was istablished that the lo^am of Jewish displaced persons (DPs) was 
broken. Even prior to the establishment of Israel 142.000 Jewish DPs emigrated there 
This numbeT was greater than the total who went to live in the United States, Canada 
Belgiutn and France, After Israel was recogniEed in May 1948, 340,000 more Jews 
arrived in all kinds of ships, planes and in some cases by clandeitine overland trips, 

Jews who remained in Eastern Europe found they could no longer support the 
needy among them. The war had left all Jews virtually without any financial resources 
and It was necessary for them to look elsewhere for help. Following the war the 
principal Amencan Jewish relief agency gave aid to more than 300,000 Jews in 
Komania and Hungary alone. Disease, starvation and death were commonplace Jews 
remaining in Soviet Union faced all of these plus the denial of rights to express their 
language and culture in schools, theatres, newspapers and journals. The ptBCtke of 
the Jewish faith was so restricted as to be virtually denied. 



The Nuremberg Trials 

In November 1945, in a precedent-setting action, twenty two major German leaders 
and three organizations were brought to trial before the International Military Tribu^ 
nal in Nuremberg, Germany. The Nazi leaders were charged with three kinds of 
crimes: 

crim^ againit ^aee— the planning, preparatten, initiation and 
waging of a war of aggression; 
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war crimes — violaiiohs of ihe laws or customs of war including the 
murder. Ill treatment and deportation to slawc labor of civilian popu^ 
lations and the murder and ill*treatment of prisoners of war; and 

crimes against humanity^ the murder, cKtermination, enslave- 
mcnt» deportation and other Inhumane treatment of civilians before 
and during the war; pGrsGCution on political, racial or religious 
grounds. 

On October I, 1946, the Court sentenced twelyc to hang, seven to prison terms 
of varying lengths and acquitted three, Although the trial of war criminals was not new, 
the Nuremberg trials marked a departure In international law because government 
leaders were brought to trial. Never before had an international court held any 
government responsible for the treatment of its own citizens and the citizens of other 
countries* 

In twelve subsequent trials, known as the Nuremberg proceedings, medical 
doctors, judges, government officials, industrialists and military officers and other 
individuals, were tried. Many of these defendants claimed that they did not know that 
Jews as a class were being eKtermlnated and that they were simply obeying orders 
from their superiors. Some claimed the Allies committed similar crimes. The tribunal 
did not accept this argument and said that guilt should be determined not on the basis 
of whether or not a superior had given an order, but rather on whether or not the 
person had an opportunity to make a moral choice. The defense of "following orders*' 
did not save the defendants in all caies. While thirty^five were declared not guilty, 
ninety seven received prison terms ranging from time already served to twenty five 
yearSj twenty were imprisoned for life, and twenty-five were condemned to death. 
Additional trials were held in other countries. Unfortunately, however, many war 
criminals escaped trial Efforts to bring those who escaped judgment to trial decreased 
after the large trials were over, 

With the capture and subsequent trial of Adolf Elchmann by Israel in 1960, a 
noticeable change occurred in the punishment of former Na^is. The search for Na^i 
criminals was Intensified and in Germany and in other countries, trials were renewed 
against a number of Nails who had long ceased to be under inveitigation. The 
possibilitiei of Naiis exploiting the rights of asylum in other countries diminished. 
There was an increased awareness that the crimes of the Nazis must not be forenfton 
and that criminals must be punished if the specter of the Holocaust was ever to be put 
to rest. 
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Teachin 



Information 
Questions 



Who w^re the Jews and how mre ihey Itmed in Hufopt* during tho Middh* A«fb chkI 
liitcr P How did I hey respond? 

Whaf wm the ''final suluhon'7 

Whal h^ippMrmd on "Cryjilal Niijht'? 

Dcjscribe life jn the nhmo% and in a concpntmtion camp undf^r tho Nm% 

Who were? the EirtSfltiKgfuppen and what was their rolu in tho "final solulion'? 

Wh^ was world reaction lo the *^final salutinn" dufinq World War II? Give examples 
of different rcsponsci to the "final solution." 

Descfibi' soiTie of ihe activitii's of the gheito resisters and of the White Rose. 

VVhat happened to Jews when they were liberated from concentration camps at the end 
of the war? 

In what ways did the Nuremberg trials set precedents in international law? 



Discussion 
Questions 



Can you explain why so many highly educated and responsible people participated in the 
final solution"? 

Some peopl© believe thp *^final solution" could happen again becauie a mode! cxisls^ 
other believe the opposite, Discusi these points of view. 

Can an individuari desire to surwe in the face of threats to safety and life juitify 
resistanee and rebellion, even the killing of another to save one's own life? 

There are peopte who say the Holocaust never happened. How would you answer them? 

When the war ended thou wnds of Jews discovered that they were not welcomed in their 
hon^lands. Imagine you are a eitiien of a war-devastated nation. Express reasons for 
rejecting Jews who wished to return and reasons for accepting them. 

At the Nuremterg Trials a common defense argument was that the accused Naiis had 
acted under orders. Under what circumitances do you feel this would be a valid defense^ 
Under what circumstances would it be invalid? 



(continued) 
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Ri»s«?arch tht* irufdlcal i*K|jc?rimc!nts which m^re pi-rformtui nn tnnrfnitrnlk>!i c*imp 
inmatim, SNgtc these cKpcriments justifiad? Did imythinu of voliit? anm ham them? 

Di?$rribp thc» *irt of ^urvlvai in Iht? cnTiciMitrntinn camps by rt^Bcnrchirift survivors' 
tesitimony or contact the Anii-Dt*famnt!OP Lp^kiui* oHki* rwi\reH\ you for thc> mme^ of 
survjvofB wililnti to spcmk with you. 

Research the tustimcmy of persons who rnn concentration camps. \N\\M kinds of people 
were they? How do they eKpInln what they did? 

Research the work of Raoul Wallenbero or oth«r indtvldunls who helped Jews durlny the 
war in Europe- What motivated these people? 

Compt^rc the status of the American Indians at the clomr of the so called 'Indian Wars'* 
u^ilh thai of European Jews at the end of WorW War IL 

Research the eHplanations behind the recklCiirin and/or commutation of sentences oi 
Home of thoR(» c:nnyirted at Nurf^mbero. 

Read Ter fence Dm Pres* book The Suruk^or which deals with &urvivor?^of both Na^ei and 
Stalinist concentration camps and report on how and why Bome people were able to 
survive' captivity. 

Research the Hesistance Movements both inside the ghetio^ aiid m Na/i occupied 



Read Philip Hallle'i Lest Innoamt BItyod Be Shed and report on the role of the French in 
resitting Nazi oppression. 

Researrh and create a eharacter living during World War 11. EKamplei might be a nun 
hiding □ Jewish child» a youne boy smuggling food into the Warnaw shetto, a son or 
daughter of the concentration camp commandant. Write a two page reaction paper to 
the character* 

Devebp a comparative list of similarities and differences between the resistance of black 
slaves in the United States and the Jewish resisiance in the ghettos and death camps. 

Analyse the personal moral choice versus obedience to authority from viewing the film 
"Joseph Schulti." 



Europe 
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Chapter 6 
Surplus People: 
The Pattern Continues 



TiHic lunii Objective 

Studants will begin ia appmcmlc th(^ comphKiti^^s 
of world issues today and the role of the United 
Slates in a mnjor world power. 



In the opening chapters of this document we noted that "man*s inhumanity to man" is 
a phenomenon at least as old as recorded history. More than being merely one evil in 
an historiGal litany of human rights violations, the Holocaust represents the height of 
what modern, civilized society is capablg of inflicting on its citizens. 

But the evil that was unleashed by the Third Reich did not end with the war. and 
the outrage that was felt when the world learned of the horrors of the camps was 
short-lived. The more than forty years since World War II have seen not a worldwide 
move toward brotherly love, but cruelty refined and perfected by the technology of 
the modern world. All of the elements of the "final solution " from torture to starva- 
tion, from slavery to genocide, are itill being practiced today. 

Even the nature of war has become more territylng. Once confined to the killing 
of soldiers in combat, who at least had a chance to fight back, the vicnms of war, in the 
twentieth century, are the innocent. In World War I, ninety^five percent of the deaths 
were soldiers, five percent were civilians; in World War II, fifty-two percent soldiers, 
forty^eight percent civilians; in Korea, sikteen percent soldiers, eighty-four percent 
civilians; and in S^etnam, ten percent soldiers, ninety percent civilians.^* 

In 1983, upon the occasion of the 35th anniversary of the adoption of the 
UniverBal Dechrathn of Human ff/g/ifs, the Secretary ^General of the United Nations 
stated that, with the exception of South Africa, all the nations of the world have passed 
legislation guaranteeing the protection of human rights for all their people. But, he 
noted, there is a wide gap between legiilation and practice, "Political detainees 
languishing in prisons, arbitraiv eKecutions and mass killings, disappearances, mass 
CModus and torture, the persistence of apartheid and the quarter of the human race 
living in absolute poverty [give] painful evidence of man*s injustice to man."^^ 

Newspapers and magazines, television networks and radio stations issue reports 
daily of the continuing violations of the rights of humans. Political imprisonment, 
wrote Robert Shelton in a June 1974 issue of Saturday Revww: 
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, , , takes rnflfiy forms: interna! cKilu — a kind of "house! iir r(*rit" within 
the borders of a country; banishment to remote penal islcinds; and 
being locked up in concentration camps, city jails, national prisons. 
. . . Perhaps worse thnn banishment is the Soviet practice of send^ 
ing dissontcrs to lunatic asylums,'*^ 

He further noted that conditions in political prisons are "usually subhuman and 
unsupportablf ; torturd, painful shackling, perennial starvation, and calculated break- 
down of prisoner morale are the very grammar find rhetoric of political detentions," 

On August 16, 1976, Time magazine reported that; 

, , , rarely before in history has torture been in such widespread use, 
, . , From Chile, Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguayi to Guinea, 
Uganda, Spain. Iran and the Soviet Union. tDrture hm Herome a 
common instrument of state policy practiced against almost anyone 
ruling cliques see as a threat to their powen*,^'^ 

The magazine noted that sinty countries "officially practice'* torture. 

Eight years later* Amnesty International, in its recent publication. Torture in the 
Eighties, provided detailed accounts of inhumane treatment of prisoners in siHty six 
countries, from Afghanistan tn Zimbabwe, and reports of allegations of torture In 
nearly thirty others.^^ 

The crime of genocide, first formally defined by the United Nations after World 
War n, continues to plague the world. Idl Amin, deposed dictator of Uganda, has been 
accused of murdering some 300,000 political foes, potential enemies, and similarly 
unwanted people. Pol Pot*s Khmer Rouge regime is said to have caused the deaths of 
one to three million of his fellow Cambodians. In 1983, the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights officially labeled as genocide South Africans enforcement of apartheid, 
with Its policies of deliberate malnutrition for blacks, forced birth control for non« 
whites* its '*Bantustan policy," and the separation of husbands and wives for long 
periods of tlme.^* 

Violations of human rights in the eighties are so extensive, and come under so 
many headings, that a document such as this cannot begin to list them all. The U, S. 
Department of State provides an annual report to Congress, called Country Reports 
on Human RtghtB PrQCtices, in which it lists human rights violations under at least 
eleven categorieSj including; cruel, inhuman or degrading treatment; disappearances; 
deniil of fair public trials; denial of civil and political liberties; economic and social 
circumstances leading to starvation, and more. In this chapter we will focus on three 
regions of the world: Argentina, Kampuchea (Cambodia), and South Africa, By 
limiting our account we can provide a more detailed, and thus more vivid, picture of 
life for millions of the world's people who live under repressive regimes, or who are 
being systematically deprived of their human rights. It is hoped that, by using the 
bibliographies and suggested projects in this report, teachers will continue toencour* 
age students to understand and respond to international human fights issues in the 
twentieth century. 

Argentina: land of the disappeartd 

Jacob Timerman caught the attention of the world when, in his book. Prisoner 
Without Q Nome, Ceil Without a Numbm, he \yrote! 

* . . Entire families disappeared. The bodies were covered with 
cement and thrown to the bottom of the river. The Plata River, the 
Parana River, Sometimes the cement was badly applied, and corpses 
would wash up along the Argentine and Uruguayan coasts. A mother 
recogniEid her fifteen-year^ld son, an Argentine, who appeared on 
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the Urugunyon coasf. Buf i\m\ wm ctccid<Mi( the torpsim 
u^Uiilly Vtini!ih farevcr, 

Tho corpsos were? thrown infn old remelerteB under exi^ilin<j 
artives. Never to be found. 

Th« corpses were? hcnvcd into thi^ niiddk^ of \\w ^nci from 
hGlicoplers. 

The corpses weru dismt'inb^rtd and burntKl'^^' 



Yet, according to thr 198B World Almanac, Arcienlina is. atu! hm brert for drt ndc^K. 
thc! most prosperous, literate, and indusf riali^cd of the miijor Lntin Am**rican nations^ 
Eighty percent of the popubtian lives in urban ari^as; siKty percent own their own 
ImmB, the s^inie peretmtagc as in the United States, rhe average Aryentinu mnoys a 
healthy, high protein diet, and has a life expectancy of 70.6 yparfi. If this h trur, why 
then would Timerman write as he did and why is Argentina being included In a 
document on human rights violations? 

In 1946, following a siKteen^year series of military coups, Gem'ral Juan Peron was 
elected president. Although he and his wife Eva were responsible for much needed 
labor reforms, during his rule he allowed no freedom of the press, no freedom of 
speech, closed down all the religious schools, and ran the country into debt. In 1955 
Peron was overthrown, and thus followed a new series of military and civil regimes. 
Since 1964, Argentina has been at war with itself. Peron was recalled from exile in 
1973, but died after only ten months In office. His third wife iucceeded him, and she 
too was ousted, in 1976, by a military Junta. Throughout this period, and during the 
military rule that followed^ eKtr^fmists on both the left and thc right, with and without 
support of the government, continued to wage war against the Argentine people, 
killing some 5,000 citizens, jailing and torturing thousands more. 

According to Jacob Timerman, an international prl^e winning Argentine pub^ 
lisher, terrorism was a way of life: **Peronists assassinating Peronists, the military 
assassinating the military, union members assassinating union members, students 
other students, policemen other policemen."^^ 

By June 1976, Amnesty International reported that some 20,000 people had be^ 
come members of a new class, los desaparecidos — ''the disappeared," Argentine 
human rights groups estimated the number as high as 30,000 arrested or kidnapped^ 
mostly by goyernmtnt security forces, or paran Iltary right-wing terrorists. When 
asked by family members for news of their loved ones, the government denied they 
had ever been in custody. While in prison, victims were regularly tortured, inadequate 
diets led to malnutrition, and medical care was nonexistent, even for the severely 
injured. Former U. S. Representative Robert Drinan. a Catholic priest and a member 
of a three person Amnesty International investigation team, reported in 1976 that he 
heard "Incredible tales of torture being used, . . .There's no reason to deny or question 
the veracity of witnesses. It's just an unbelievable situation," On the day the junta took 
charge. Dr. MaKimo Vjctoria, a long-standing member of the Argentine Atomic 
Energy Commission and Director of the National Institute of Industrial Technology 
was arrested. Dr. Victoria was held prisoner for seven months. For weeks at a time he 
was tortUTed and interrogated about other professional associates. He and four other 
prisoners in his two-by-three meter cell "were subjected to constant body inspections 
or sent to solitary confinement {in isolation cells of one^by-two meters) on the least of 
excuses, , . , At one point we were locked in our cells for 45 days, vi^thout any 
communication from the outside world, " Dr. Victoria testified that whole families had 
been arrested ^'because the agents of repression did not find someone whom they 
were lookins for and initead took everyone in the house." On October 11, 1976, after 
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ripwr hftvlriy biKn offlci*itty iiccusc^d, nor told why \w nrrf^Mc^tl Dr. Vicior lii wm 
tciviiwd rtiicl f1*Hl flip rnuntry.^* 

For thi* wc^n v«?ars, bt!lu/et!n 1976 and 1983, "rppfPH^ion, iorrorlsnu torlim^ 
iH'Ciim^ rj form of fiovernmenf " for the* ruling rnilit^uy junt^i. As sonn m \i \md tissum^'tl 
frnwi?r» \\w juhfa di^^otv^d fufty idght poIificaK bbor and siudi^nt oriptii^iifions, tind 
mikfvd prison sc»nt^ncc»s far anyone pngageti In polliicrti aetiviflcifl Posscmiion, 
production or disirtbutkm ofafiypo!iilcrtltrtdf^riol,M 

any nit^dte, was punlshabli? by imprisoT^meht, Political pmiien md labor unions 
wert^ to be reorganised after the* "complete tinnihilation** of politicrit tterfor ism, and the 
recovery of the economy* 

ihcob Timcrman wai^ n\m held prisoner ond torlured for f hir ty months. His crime 
was that of b«ino a journcitist, who^€ nawspap<»r, La Opinion, *'committcfd what in 
ArmnWm WM con^trm'd as .1 mpt&l sin; if used prtrcise liinciuage todcfscobc nctua! 
sifuafioni^ m thai ili arfictes wme i ompri^h^nsibte and direct/'^^ Im Opinion Sd nf>f 
dmcriminate; it rc^ported on thc! terrorist aclMlteiof both Ihelrff and the right. Ncif ht^r 
\\w fujing milUiiry Km^^s^mmtmi, nor its ft|i.m!ly vkitent opponenrs. undt*r&rood Timc^r 
m/in s wbh to simply end the killings. In ^ meeting with an officer of ihm Aro**titin«? 
navy, Timer man tried to conyirice the? man that way to punish d nwup of r«?r*?nlty 
arretted tt»rrOrists was throuoh fm, Icfpl, public trinis, not withsurmTOry c^xcicutions. 
Howc^y^r, if was too btc; the ten orist^ had tilretidy h(*m ex^H uted. llw conversaiion 
wefit as follows: 

"II wi? eKterminati^ t\wm &\\, th^'r^H b*^ f^^^^^r for H**vtn al iiafwralton^ 
**Whci! do you mean by all?** 

**AII . . . about people. And f heif rcliitivcs loo — they must be 

eradicated — and also thosi* who rc*mi^mbcr their nanws/' 

'*And what makes you think that the Popo will not protest suco 
repression? Many governments, politicist leaders, trdde union le^id^ 
ers, and scientists ihroughout the world are already doing so . . 

"Not a trace or witness will retnain/' 

"That's what Hitler attempted in his Night and Fog policy = Sending to 
their deaths, reducing to mhet and smoke, those he'd alrendy 
stripped of any human trace of identity. Germany paid for each and 
every one of them. And is stin paying, with a nation that has remained 
divided/* 

"Hitler lost the war. We will win/'*^ 

S© far at (east they haven*t won. But in some ways the rulers in Argentina, like 
those of Cambodia and &juth Africa* are winning. People often ask the question, wil! 
there ever another hobcaust? Timerman, when asked thii question in 1980, replied 
that thtre already was another holc^aust. In Argentina thousands have died, and 
Ihousandi more, the difap^ared, are belfevrd to be dead. Jews were particularly 
ill^reated, and libeled with the age old acnusatbn of fomenting a ^'worldwide 
conspiracy.** 

* . . The military government that took power in Argentina in March 
1976 arrived with an all*embracing arsenal of Na^i ideolo^ as part of 
its itructyre. It would \m impOMible lo determine whelheT ihia was 
backed ^ the inajority or minority , . , but security forces could 
repress Jews stm^y because they were Jews, with no 
r«ptrcus$lons.^^ 
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And m dufinrj flic HcjItKj^njRh rnusl of tin? world, bnfh within Arof^ritirui ,ind without, 
bath ihm and non Jew;^, mmnincd m\mi, 

, . , the ciriedl sitcince, whkh npiimn in «vi?ry cMtixcd coutitri; which 
pasiivdy acc^pti thi? in^vifabilify of vioIeri€(^. . . . That sibncti which 
emted in Gcrmnny, when even many wdl intentionad individikib 
Miumed thar iiveryihlng would return to normal omn Hillcr finished 
with th« CafntTUJflfsts and Jews. Or wht»n Russians assumc^d thai 
everythina would return to normal once Stiilin eliminafed fh<i Trot- 
myim. This wm the conviction in Aro^ntina. Then came imr, 
indiffercnco. . , , Whereupon the silcrnce rm^rti to patriotism. Ft*ar 
finds its great moral rc»vdation In patriotism with its capcicity for 
juslifiCQtion, its climate of glory and sacrifice. . . . ft s best, th*^r«fort>, 
to a patriot and not r«?main solitaf y. To stay out of politics and bUw 

In 1983, following hii failure! to defeat the British in th«i Fdlklands wnr, the milittiry 
junta teader. Leapoldo Oj^Uieri, wnm forced fn rt^wn, fHKl wm ft*r>5i^ced a heel ' 
elected civil gov^rnmml, Iwadcd by Pr^sidunt Raul Alfonain. It riamainfi^o b^ ^mm 
whfli ih^ future of Argentina will be, 



Kampuchea (Cambodla)i 
A nattonwidtf gulag 

*'Not since Hitter's Holocaust had the world seen such suffering. The Khmer Rouge 
had slaughtered and starved two million of Ciimtodia i population of seven million/'^^ 
With m$ewoTd% former Ambassridor to the U. Jeane J, Kirkpatrick describGd the 
four^and a half ytar rule of Cambodians Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge, 

In 1970 a Cambodian coup d'etat replaced ruter Prince Norodom Sihanouk with 
pro Unit€d Stam pmmm Lon NoL At that time, the United States was fighting in 
Vietnam and North Vietnam was using Cambodia m a base of operations. Lon Nol 
demanded that the North Vittnameit remove their troopi from Cambodia. The 
Wctnamcse Communiits began supporting antt Lon Nol insurgents, called by Prifict^ 
Sihanouk the Khmer Rouge. As the Khmer Rouge sradually gained control over the 
Cambodian counf ryiide, the U, S. Atr Force dropped its bombs on Cambodia, three 
times as many tons of conventional expbsives as fell on Japan In all of World War It. 

On April 17, 197S, the Khmer Rouge entered Phnom Penh and took nvtir 
Cambodia, turning the beieaguered country into a "nationwide gulag," Within hours 
the new government began a forced cKodus, from the city, of some two million people. 

Pursuing his vision of a peasant nation modeled on the ancient Kampuchean 
Empire. Pot Pot forcefuBy empi ied all the etties and towns, driving everyone into the 
countrywide, and methodically executing the educated class. He held that; 

Cities were useless — empty them! Trade was evil, abolish all 
markets. Atolish money. Destroy contamihatsig foreign vestiges ^ 
televtsion Mts, air conditioners. l^strw>- contaminated people: 
former enemy soldiers, teachers, physicians . , 

Using slogans like "purification of the people/* and **returnin3 the country to the 
peasant/' Pol Pot turned Cambodian society upside down. 

From 1%9 to 1975 Sydney/ Schanberg, later metropolitan editor of The New 
York mim, was the TmWB A$mn reporter. During that time he met Dith Fran a 
ir^u^ Cambodian who served first as his translator and aide, and later as a strir^er for 
the Tffn^. In AprO 1975, l^th Rran was forced to evacuate Winom Penh along with his 
ftJlow ^mbodians, and Schanbtrg be^n the search for his friend. "Unable to 
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proi«?cl him ... I had u/atch«d him dtfifippc^nr into \\w intrriur of Conibodin whirh 
wuuld bccorn** a ikdth camp for miliinm/* Fmif and one half ymt^ ltitt*r, Dilh l-rnn 
would c?nH!fo<3 from Ciirnboditi to his ^Uny^ 

Wlial happeni^d ta Ptm was in many ways lypicnl of life for \\w Khnnn Rouyt' 
pfopte, but in nni! way if was fioL Mas! of fh<^ <?ducntt?d Khmcfr did tic^t !,urviVi\ 
Schools had bem abalmh^d, nlono wilh thm tmchmB. Hospitals wma dminmd. md 
ninety pcrct!nl of the nnfion's 6CW doctors <?lther wi^r^ enecuied or had fliKJ the 
country. Two thirds of the pnsi Khmer Roufle population womt^n. Says Prm: 

, , , Thi^y did not kill people in front of m. They fook iheni awny at 
night and murdered them with bic| sticks and hoes, to save bylif:*t9, 
Life was totally eontr oiled and the? Khmer Rouge did not nmd a oood 
mnon to kill mmeom; the slightest excme would do - a boy iiiHl 
fjirl holding hands* and an unauthorised briuik from work. Anyone! 
they didn*t like they would itecuse of bdng a teaclicr or a student . . 
and thtit wm \\w <*nd<^'^ 

ChcnfinQ death, Pran cmmwd hin rhoughtn, and wotchcd his TOcabulnry, kf^rping it 
ctiidu md linut^d to conceal tils cduc^Uion. *'\f you tell th<! truth, or even nrout* ii little, 
they kill you," was Pran*s rule of survivai 

Once forced into ihe countryside, the peoptc? wme put to work on collectivi? 
farms or on sptrciat construction projects. Families were si^partitcd, with husbands, 
wives and chMren ell workiria in diff^n^nl pmi% of th^! country* often not seeing oach 
other for semom at a time* Somo children nevtr sm their parents again, Marriid 
people needed permission to meet and sleep toBether, On the collectives, men and 
women slept in separate, large, communal bunk houses. Noted one Khmer citizen, 
^Mmagine sleeping In a 45 foot collective bed. We were expendable, treated worse than 
prisoners. We were used as machinery/* Mass weddings were arranged by the Khmer 
Rouge, and waves of suicides reiulted. Another Khmer reported that they were 
forced to work **for eighteen hours a day plowing, hoeing or building irrigation worki, 
on pitiful rations of rice gruel, driven by pitiless *cadre' iupefvisors wilh the power of 
life and death/*^^ 

Despite the massive use of forced labor, agficulture was totally mismanao^^d. 
Pran estimated that ten percent of the seven million Cambodians died of starvation in 
1975 alone. "The viflagers, des^rate, ate snails, snakeg, insects, rats, scorpions, tree 
bark, leaves, flower blossoms, the trunk of banana plants. . . . Some people were 
digging up the bodies of the newly executed and cooking the flesh/'^* 

Subjected to violent expulsion from their homes, separated from friends and 
family, and compeiled to live in a totally hostile environment, former urban Khmer 
were also persecuted by the Khmer peasantry. The Cambodian people were divided 
into two groups: the Old People (farmers) and the New People (those eKpellcd from 
towns). **Cadrea** of Old People were filled with bitterness toward the city people. 
They resented the hard life they had endured during the war, while the city people 
were iaay and comfortable in Phnom Penh/' Each night the New People had to meet 
and critieiEe each other in front of the ''cadrep"* What had they done wrong that day? 
Picking up anything to eat a piece of fry it , a root , a worm was wrong. If you were 
criticized two or three times, you'd be killed/* One Khmer remembers a frightful night. 
He rcmemberi being "taken away . . . arms tied behind the back , . . Td t^en shown the 
steel bars for breaking necks, the pits the corpses U<^ into one by one, the skulls by the 
thousands* There's many a killing ground amid the sugar palms. . . 

t^th Pran also spoke of '^killing grounds u4th bones and skulk ever^here among 
the trees and wells." In his own village of Sem Reap, he found two execution areas 
with the banes of 4,000 ta 5, W in each. 'In the water wlls, the bodies were like soup 
bones In broth, and you couW alyays tell the killing grounds tecause the grass grew 
taller arw! greener wl^re the b^ie ^vtre burled/' Furthermore, Pran feared most the 
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Khmi?r Roufje soIclit?rs iwiwom 12 and If, yvMS old, Ctiildf < r, U(<t»? <'ncoMf,in('fl nnrl 
Irnined to spy ofi ikvit imdwrr,, ih(?k (tkmh ixtui twu their piircntn, Thfy wpw thf 

. . , mmt comptetely ,wd savagely inrioctriniitiu!, , , , They look tlu'tti 
very young and taught them nothing but discipiint-. Just fake orders, 
no nficd for o ri'OBon, Their minds have nathitif) insid« except disci' 
plini>. Thi-y do not b«?li«vf any rciiflion or Irrtdilion except Khnifr 
Rouge orders. Tliat's why Ihpy killed their own rjpoplf, ewm hnhnm 
like we kill o mosquito.^ 

Emn the language of Cambodia mn to change. The Pol Pot ri-qime was known 
only as "Angkii," the Oroanization, "Angka says , , . Angkn orders," and it was dano. 
Upakar, the fnstruments. was the term used for the Khmer pi-oplt., arid ilu- dncit>ni 
and beautiful nation of Kampuehi.a bccamK "the Machine, " 

In January 1979, the Vii-tnamcsc ormy "liberated" the Kampnrhcnn propic fmin 
ihrnr Khmer RouQ(f concentration camp. Since then, life has improvr*d, fwfass vmcii. 
mm haw all but ccaacd in thosu areas conUolted by Viesskint. Noonu knows fxartiy 
what 18 happtming In the rfoions silll controllpd by the Khmer Rouge, By September of 
thai year, for the first tim»' In ovt-r four years. International food anRlstancp was 
allowed to aid the famine stricken country, But the economic infrastructurpof Cam 
hodia the facforiBs. hospitals, schools, bridges, roads, ports, and farms lies in 
ruitis. Half as much rice was planted in 1982 as in 1974, and, cxct-pt for rubies and 
rubbur, Karnpuchca produces nothing for export, 

Medicnl technicians and supplies from the outside world have been allowed into 
Cambodia, but most Khmer have no access to medical care at all, A virulent strain of 
malaria plagues the country where prfventafive measures no longer exist Life 
expectancy for the average Khmer is forty four years, and forced labor still remains a 
regular feature of rural lift'.f* 

In 1983, Cambodia was in the midst of a bloody civil war between the People's 
Republic of Kampuchea, the Russianbacked ViBtnamese occupiers under thfir 
leader, Comrade Heng Samrin, a former Pol Pol general, and the coalition govern, 
ment of Democratic Kampuchea, a threo-part resistance movement of communiats 
and noncommunists, led by Pol Pot's Khmer Rouge and supported by the Chinese 
Tlie latter group holds Cambodia's seat in the United Nations, Says one observer. 
National Geographic's Senior Writer Peter T. White, "guns are everywhere, handled 
as casuairv as hoes." If is a situation In which the '"Wctnamese troops rule by day and 
KhitiBr Rouge roam by night" and the "villagers face the dilemma of living between 
tmplacable enemies, while fhey're planting rice in the fields the war comes to them "f- 



South Africa: The policy 
of racial separalion 

In the winter of 198S, Senator Lowell Weicker was arrested outside the South African 
embassy m Washington. D. C. He was protesting the official South African -jolicy of 
apartheid. Apartheid exists because a whole world tolerates it by silence " said 
Weicker. The silence that envelopes today's black South Africans is no different than 
that which wasted yesterday's European Jews."** 

In a nation with a total population in 1985 of 30 million. 4,5 miUion whites rule 
Under &ulh Africa/s newest conslituilon, Parliament is based on a racial ratio of 
I- H,"®,' [racially miKcd)- Asian), with 73 percent of the population, 23 

million blacks, having no representatten at all. Even this situation is km fair than it 
appears, since each racial group is only allowed to pass legislation that affects its own 
race. Passay of laws that affect the entire nation are controlled by the State Presi- 
dent, elected by an electoral college containing fifty whites, twenty-five coloreds and 
thirteen Asians," 
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Wh«t eikici dam this arrangement ham on South Africa*^ pwpli*? Dlscrlminn 
!ory bwi nnd practlceii arc? wov^ti into the* fabric of South Ntkm lifn, Thoy ombacly 
m elaborate? apparatus of social control invoMna all the usunl tatalilarifin rHirapherfia 
lb: internal pmnpom, mtmi police, censorship, political arrests* and dct^iinnwnt. 
State control reaches deep into the personal liwes of the pmpk. I.aws dvtcrinint? with 
whom one can socialise and whom om can invite into one's homfi, The governmont 
decides where one can llv^, work, or flppear in public. Families are broken up by 
rcBidcnce reyulations, and millions are bmm upf anted from lhair liomea and packed 
off to the bcirrcn waste ureas known as --Bantustans/*^^^ 

Fifty percent of the black population has been forced to live in ten impoverished, 
aftificlally created "homelands/* The remainder are allowed to live, temporarily, m 
townships bordering on white urban areas, or in resettlement camps waiting to be 
moved elsewhere. They serve as an ever ready pool of cheap labor, forced to wuf U for 
wages that are far less than one eiflhth that of whites. Unemployment among whites is 
less than one percent, but ranges up to twenty fiwc' percent for blacks,^* 

In \<)70, South African Government formally instituted the '*Bantustan 
pf>licy;* All blacks were to be forced to become citizens of one of the designated 
*^homelands/' Since these "homelands*' constitute only thirtenn percent of South 
Africa s land, and had never been the actual ancestral lands of black tribes, most 
people were living elsewhere at the lime. Therefore, the South African Government 
forcibly relocated almost four million blacks, coloreds and Asians from white urban 
areas where they were now forbidden to live, knocking down squatter s shacks and 
seffing fire to homes and property^' 

According to all reports from the U. N. Commission on Human Rights, the U. S. 
State Department and numerous others, the "homelands'* are not fit tc Hustain life. 
None is a viable economic unit. There are no natural resources, no induslnes, no 
arable lands. All major mining operations, particularly gold and silver mines, remain in 
white territory. For many black families, in order to survive, husbands must work m 
white urban areas far from the "homilands;* If granted a "pass/' they are allowed to 
remain in a white area for no longer than sfivcnty4wo hours at a time, and then must 
return to a black township nearby. Periodic **cr)me swoops are made throughout the 
townships, rounding up 'past offenders' too old or too young to work, and transport- 
ing them back to the 'homelands/ '"^^ 

One witness claimed that the "Bantustan policy** was dgsigned to turn all black 
people in South Africa into migrant workers. A survey showed that M.OOO residents of 
one "homeland*' were migrant workers, most of whom could visit their families only 
once a year. Women and children suffer the most from this policy. Separated from the 
men, they stru^le for survival on barren land, without water* proper sanitation, food, 
schools or medical servicei. Few women are allowed to live in urban areas, though 
hundreds of thousands defy the law, living in squatters' shacks on the outskirt_s d the 
townships. In rural areas, seventy percent of black women are unemployed. Two* 
thirds of those who do work are employed on farms where they are harassed and 
brutalized by white farmers, and treated virtually as slaves. Those who try to fight 
against apartheid, by joining political or labor organizations, often become victims of 
police brutality, detentions and torture, 

Perhaps it is the children who bear the greatest burden. Forced relocation, exile 
to "homelandi," the absence of fathers, poverty, malnutritton and disease have not 
only caused them great suffering, but have severely diminished their chances of 
developing into healthy adults. Gastroenteritis and pneumonia are the biggest causes 
of death among children, while diseases that no longer pose a threat to Western 
children regularly kill Africans. In one "homeland" during a ten week period, 30 
childrgn died of polio, and 770 died of measles. Education for black children is 
practically nonexistent. An avera^ of R7,000 per year (about $2,660) is ipent on 
education for each white child, while R350 (about $144) is spent on each black child. 
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Many families need f hoir children to work so child labor is widespread. Child ^iwmy Ib 
suspected in somR arens, and black children are increasinqly bucominM \\w vintims of 
doumtians, intcrroa^tions, torturu and dmppGmmcm. ' 

In its investigation of whether or not apartheid qualified as n crime of qpnocide, 
Human Rights Commission discovered that the South Afrlciin Governmeht 
has sysfemafically fried to limit the birth of Africon children. "Family planning is far 
from^voluntary, they reported. Women have been forced to take high risk contrticep- 
live drugs, and mandtitory iterili^ations are widely used to limit family sine. As most 
women are poor, suffer from malnutrition, and lack basic medical care, infant mortal 
ity in some areas has reached fifty percent, The separating of men and women 
necessitated by the **Bantustan policies" has also been an effective method of birth 
control In addition, imprisonment, torture leading to the death of hundreds of 
dissenters, and the killing of nonwhites Ihrough slave labor have alBo constituted 
genocidej^ 

^Although the "homelands'' c&n never become economically nrlf iufficienf. and 
the Suulh Afr ican Government wilt not allow them to become politically independent, 
some observers believe it fully intends to declare them independent, thus denyinq 
blacks their citizenship In South Africa, Obtaining a pasgpoii is considered a privilege. 
Those who live In the ^Independent homelands" and wish to leave the country are 
issued only "homeland travel documents/' Since South Africa is the only country in 
the wodd that recognises "independent homelands" as sovereign states, these pass^ 
ports are useless. 

Conditions in South Africa have steadily worsened over the past decade, and 
black and multiracial organizations have grown, despite the fact they are outlawed. 
Several acts of Parliament restrict the right of assembly and aswclation; it is unlawful 
for a person of one race to Join a political party of another race; and all outdoor 
gatherings except sports are banned, as are all indoor meetings of a political nature 
except those held by a legal party. In July 1985 outdoor funerali were also banned. 

Even people can be banned under South African law. Any person considered a 
threat to the State, or who promotes the aims of communism, can be subjected to a 
list of severe restrictions: restricted from or confined to certain areas; and prohibited 
from meeting more than one person at a time. Over 1,400 people have been banned 
sirice 1950. 

Those who persist in opposing apartheid often face even more severe treatment. 
By law. South Africa provides for detention without charges or trial, for unlimited 
periods of time. As of August 1984, 572 people were being held by the South African 
Government, and numerous "disappearancgs" had occurred within the past year. 
One man, Nelson Mandela, leader of the banned African National Congress and 
considered to be the legitimate representative of the African people, has been held in 
prison for the past twenty^one yearsJ^ 

Tensions in South Africa have been mounting. Between September 1984, and 
March 1985, 3,0(» people were arrested by the South African Government, and in the 
10 months prior to August 1985. 500 people, mostly blacks, were killed by police in 
racial disturbancts. In July 1985 the South African Government proclaimed a *'state of 
emergency" and arrested hundreds of political dissentera.^^ 

f9"iS^iS"^^^^^^' African political prisoner's fate Is grim. According to 

the U. N. Human Rights Commiisten, South Africa has one of the world's highest 
judicial eKtcution rates; ninety nine percent of those eKtcuted have been black, 
^nwtions of prisoners often rely on "confessiona" made by victims being tortured. 
The ^taineei Parents Support Commission reported that the "systematic torture of 
priiontrs included depriving them of altep, food and drink; physical assault; and 
admintstermg of electric shocks. Women have bwn sexually ^aaulted and poisoning 
has also been used as an Instrument of torture/'^^ 
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In one book, by a Soulti African nufhor whoso works h»wa beon bcinfUfch In ii 
clcscriptiun af ii torture ciillcd ^'Adiim's Appl«," It is du^cribt'd m brin<jino tbc virtliTi 

. . ,cmly BiH^ondNawayframdi^i:ith. .. . Atow iliswrappodtirnundthc 
detainee's neck and is pulled tight until tlw victim is about to fninl. 
Many prisoners have dii?d Dwitia to miiicalculruiun by ilie torturer. If 
this happens the victim is strunn up in his cell and is said to have 
coinrnlited suicide. 

Tliere are other means of torture as well. Detainees ore subiectcd to beiitings iind 
c|iven electric shocks. Manacled, wrists to ankles, they are forced to squat for lono 
hours or are suspended in the air with no support. Plastic bags are pbced over their 
heads to interfere with breathing or to disorient them. 

When victims appenled to the courts, the security officers were declared inno^ 
cent despite documented evidence to the contrary. Even unauthorised violence goes 
unpunished. In the summer of 1984, a South African judBC acquitted a white man on 
murder charyeB for having kitled a bbck man who was ap|:nnenlly trying to steal 4*J 
cents of milk money. The judge said the defendant had performed a civic service and 
that he probably deserved a medal 

Another account stated that; 

... A white youth who battered a black man to rJealh with karate 
sticks was ordered to seryc 1200 hours in prisrni on wockcnds . . . 
20 year old Ronnie Johannes Van Der Merwe was walking down the 
street with his girlfriend and bragged he felt like killing a blockhead 
a derogatory term soma Africans apply to blacks, He brutally beat to 
death the next black man he encountered. The judge said he could 
be partially excused because he was upset that his parents were 
considering a divorce/^'* 

Following the imposition of the **state of emergency," which the South African 
Government declared was ''all the fault of the Communists/* The New York Times 
publiihed a number of editorials on the fate of South Africa, Some commentators 
believe it is no longer possible to hope for a peaceful solution to South Africa's 
problems. They believe that "apartheid is not the issue; power is*" and that the rulers 
of South Africa have tried to hide the illegitimate reality of apartheid from the world, 
and from themselveip with elaborate theories of "racial purity," "separate develop' 
ment," and "independent homelands/* In the past, the South African Government 
could count on the blacks to bear the abuse without resorting to violence but, says 
columnist Anthony Lewis, *They can no longer. . . . The world sees racism for what 
it is/*«Q 



Totalitarianismi a world problem 

Totalitarian governments, and the wholesale violations of human rights they 
engender, exist throughout the world. In Central Americai civil wars have killed over 
150,000 people since 197% and have driven 1,5 million from their homes. In 1984. 
Chile's President Augusto Pinochet Ugarte declared a state of siege and cracked 
down on dissent. Teachers, students, doctors, lawyers, trade unionists, and workers 
have been tortured. 



In Africa, sik million people are in danger of dying of starvation, not, according to 
at least one well-documented report, because of natural disasters, but because of 
politicaJ factors. "The prevalence of one party state 'socialist* governments, and the 
grotesque militariEation of society and the economy/* have made it impossible for 
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African nations to ford their populations, In Ethiopia, dicffttor Mmnkhi H.illu Mnriam. 
ftjoiigr, wnrneci of impending f.imine, iynored lh« ndvicc of Rxpct in ration food mid 
reorflaniZR t ii! economic system, and spcni mpmm of the GNP on the miliinry, Hv 
delibwatc y hid the famine from th« tm oi the world whilo he spent $200 million on ,i 
party celebrating the tenth anniversary of his rule,"*' 

in the Middle East, totalitarianism is tho rule. With the pxepptinn of Nrfiel not one 
of the nntions in the region cm be said to be truly democratic;. In Syria a "sma of 
emergency has been in force since 1963, md reports of massacres arc frcqupnt, i„ 
Iran, the government of Ayatollah Khomeini has executed thoufumds; in one three 
month period 1,800 people were put to death. In Libya. Col. M'uammar ;,l Qndhafi 
arrested over 3,000 political opponijnts in 1980-81 alone, and many of them haw been 
reported eHCCUted or torlured to death."* 

Palestlninn refugees have been dGnicd ciflzcnship in every Arab nation in ihc 
Middle East except Jordan, though an equal number of Jewish refuqces. violently 
expelled from Arab lands at the same time ih.it the Palestinians left fialestino have 
hoen successfully absorbed into Israeli lil«. 

Though (he plight nf these refugcca is in some ways uniquB, ii Ih as inu< h the 
result of tolalifarian rule as that of the other peoples in times past. The riifferpnrp here 
IS that the unfortunate Arab refuaees are bcina exploited, not by one dictator but by 
dozens, and their situation has led to the spread of terrorism worldwide. 

Argpniina Cnmbodia, South Africa are contemporary examples of totalitariaii 
governments that have demonstrated wholesale violations of human rights Numer- 
ous other examples cited in this chapter provide us with the need to help students 
understarid totalitarianism and the need for people to speak out in defense of Innocent 
victims whose voices have been silenced. 
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Information 
Questions 



Discussion 
Questions 



ERIC 



Teachinarl 



By whom wm Argentina ruled from 1976 lo 1983? 

Describf! the triiaimcnt of political diss«nt<^rs during thai tirtU'. 

Who i\re the "disappearpd"? 

Why VMdS Timt^rman arri!s!ed and tortured? 

How did mo§t Argent inng ri^iict to oppression? 

Wlio In Pol Pot? What i§ the Khmer Rnugc? 

Describe life in Cambodia under Pr.^ n*s rule: for the well educated, urban prnp!*?. 
children and thair families. 

Who is in charge of Camijodia today? What effect has this had on the piiopH'? 
What is apartheid? 

What !i ihc "Bantuitan policy'* in South Africa? How has it affecd^d black workers, 
women and children? 

How are political prisoners treated in South Africa? 

What laws has the South African Government passed that limit th<? political rights of 
blacks? 

In what ways does the system of apartheid constitut« g«nocidG? 
In what ways has the judicial system been unjust? 



Why is it nect siary for ^ople to have the right to vote if they wish to preserve, or gain, all 
the other human nghti we have discussed? 

Give examples from your itudy of Nail Germany, &uth Africa, Cambodia or Ars^nlina 
that illustrate these charactenities of totalitarianism: use of violence to create fear and 
silence; use of censorship and propaganda; desire to return to the past; disregard for 
family life; and mass relocation of "iurplus people." 

What connection is there between prejudice on the part of an individual, and the ability of 
totalitarian leaders to gain the support of the people for their resimei? 

What connection is there between the use of censorship and propaganda and the ability 
of totalitartan dictators to keep control of their countries? 

What are the similarities tetween life in Na2i Germany in the 193^ and 194^i and life in 
South Africa, Cambodia or Argentina in the 1970s and 198Cte? 
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Learning 



Rimi*afth Arpnfine fuk tmiay. k \\w rHmmymmmt truly movimjtownrfirk'mnrriicy? 



Reit!«rch U. Nicy toward om o( f he m\mm you ham sf udii*cL Includii in your w\mt\ ^ 
our prt!ient policy; |ho potlcy of fhci \nmom i^^mmmimn; wfiKthfir U/fi. pnjicy h 
based ofi poiiilcoi, ^cr^nomic and/of humanif arian concerns; und whnt t f^^^r f v ^ junps 
hav^^ h*id on Irtiptovinfl life in toialiiarkih tuuicm^. Lastly, dc^tGrmint* what you think U. S 
policy should be. 

Whm\B meant byth« H policy of**conMrucliye mio^i|t?m«nt"inSouth Affic:ii?Dcjtfsit 



RciKirr on the hmiory of the Arab Israeli conflkf , In light of your rp^i>^u f:h, wlm! do you 
think S. policy u^mrd the Msddii? Emi ouflht to b«^? 

Rc»S0^rc:h the current ^ublem of world hunger, limmtt on ihe pmbl^m.uiddf termine to 
whfit cKt«*nt it i§ causi;o by naturiil dimmnB, and to wlkil i^^teni the? problttm Is cmi%vd by 
Mmvifim dictiMofihIP- Whtit has been our policy lowiifd qivinfi aid to poverty sirif ki>n 

Emd Sinclair Uwi^ // Ctjn V Haimm Mine and ih<*n r*?search U, kw and novi^rnniPni 
to dmcovi!r wh^t f^re f«»^e of iho safeguards to prevent m from becominq a fotitlitarii^n 
.^teitt^ 



Hi?ad Afficlc? 15 of th0 Uniuersat Declaralion of Human HkjhtB. Hm^mcM \\w hiBiory of 
wt? aroup of people, ^ n^, people of South Africa or the Soviet Union, who hav«! bt^en 
denied the righl to a fiiiitonality, What itratqgi^s hcive bet^n used by ihr rjovernment to 
deny natinnality? Hou/ successful hm the Qovernrnent b^^n? I low xUh yroup r^-arM-a 
to thi^ denial of their nahts? 

Watch one of the nlght^V newscasts regularly for a w^t'k and note? the number of re|>ort§ 
on human rights violations. Do summary roundup of current status of individual rights in 
two Or more coUntrie§^ 

EHamine current nou/f Publicaflons for human rights mm%. Dewelop a report on how 
government organi^ationa and individual citizens can affect the outcome of the issu^ 
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Chapter 7 
Taking Action 



Through t\ study of individuat lotalitarian nations it is possibb to discover common 
idenliMng characteristics. In each of these ntition*^ th« governmant has relied on a 
dt'claftilbn of a state of ''national i^mcrecncy ' to justify its repression, Once its 
state of cmcrecncy is prnclaimcd, it tippecirs to \mi indofinitf^ly. Propaganda and its 
accompanying censorship arc used to control information, Nhavior, and ultimafply. 
lh0 people's ability to think and act for thrm^t^lvf^s. For those who fail to ioarn their 
ics&ona wdl, "disappoaranccs" become the uhimate form of censor ^hip. 

LanouaoPt undt^r a tnlaliiarian r*»glme, takes on new mGanings, becoming dehu 
niani^.cd and mechanical, or so euphemistic that it clouds reality. In Argentina the 
c|uvernment spoke of the "disappeared'' as -Mhose who'd aone away forever . . 
(sounding) rathar like a melancholy remark Intended to recall those who'd emigrated 
to distant lands ... to rebuild their livcs;'«^ In South Africa they speak of '^separate 
development'' for a situation in which three quarters of the people eKperienre no 
development at all. 

Mass relocations of people, and separatit^n of families, are also characteristic of 
totalitarian regimes, whose heads apparently believe that it is the rulers' right to use or 
dispose of "surplus people" as they see fit. 

Lastly, totalitarian dictators and their supporters display a strong desire to return 
to the past, a time when emperors had a life and death power over their subjects, 
when whites ruled blacks unchalleneed. In Argentina, there was a /'clear desire to 
revert to the society of the Middle Ages ... a form of rejection of modern society, and 
of attempts to understand the contradictions of tha contemporary age/'**^ just as there 
had been, in Na^i Germany, an attempt to recreate a mythological preChristian 
Reich ruled by the pure "Aryan folk'* for a thousand years. In these attempts to relive 
the past, a surrealistic end has come to justify the cruel and inhumane means of 
achieving it. 

Timerman blames the Argentines for remaining silent, thereby promoting 
totalitarianiim; 

, , . for conditioning themselves toward reality, One can say to 
oneself, my acts aren't going to change history and will lead only to 
my death; but if I survive, Til be useful in the reconstruction of the 
country, . . . Whichever example you choose — Hitler's Germany, 
Stalin's Russia, Mussolini's Italy, Castro s Cuba — virtually the 
entire poputalion will consistently seek a compromise with reality in 
order to be able to survive. . . 

In South Africa, Cambodia, Argentina, and nearly seventy other nations of the 
world, a "holocaust'* is being repeated. In Latin America alone 90,000 people have 
disappeared in recent years. For some, even their silence won't guarantee their 
survival So it remains for us, the citizens of the free world, to refuse to remain silent. 

In 1983, out of "grave concern for the mass and flagrant violations of human rights 
that continue to take place in many parts of the world," the governments of the United 
Nations called u|K)n educators in all nations to "spread the teaching of human rights in 
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all leducatbnol instiiiilions, espoci*sl!y in r^rimary and Bi*camkn\j Bftinnh, IhroiiqlKnit 

To hdp stud^ntB uridtfr^tond human fi<|hts fenchers nt?c*d to have? knnwl 

«dge of both their own and other ntitional constitutioni ihat spell out clti^c^ns rights, 
and to be* faniiliar with lrM«rnational human rights documents, llwy should be 
commm\i of the role their nation play^ in proif?cting md nbu^lng the basic human 
riyhts of m cWvAem and citizens oif other njtlnns. 

Teachers can also oncouragd students tocKercisc their own bdidfs about human 
rights issues in their own nation and in other countrias. Conducting an oral history 
lnl€*ryie-w unth a meml^r of the community or inviting, to visil the class, a guest speaker 
who has had direct mpemmc or contact with violations of human rights, are ways to 
approac h this area. Reading the accounts of people who have suffered frorn tlie 
di?privation of human rights, in conjunction with thought^proyokinB discussions and 
dctbfitea on human rights issues, can also help iludents to deyc?lop and exprGss their 
own ideas, fcelinp, and beliefs. 

Knowledge and eKarnination of pfjrsonal beliefs are not sufficient for develapinci 
future citizens, Partlclpaliqn activities are essential for studt?nls to learn \Ue mayni 
tude of the* human rights Issue. EncouragG students to mi on their beliefs about issucH 
by becoming involved in a human rights organisation or activity. 

This resource guide is a step toward developing an in<Jepth study of human 
rights. Each chapler has activities that can help students understitnd and take 
positions or stands on human rights issues. It is the responsibility of educators to 
make sure that students are prepared to act on their knowledge and beliefs so that a 
responsible citizenry can evolve. 
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Appendix A 
The Foundations of Human 
Rights in The United States 



FHOM THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 

W*» hok\ these fruths to be icif evident, that all men are cm\ml oqual, l\m\ Wwy mu 
endowed by their Creator with certain unaliiinabla Righlii, tfuit among !he§e are Life. Libiirty, 
md the pursuif of Happiness. That, to secure thw rights, Governments are instituted amony 
Mon. derivintj their jutif powers from the consent of the no^erned. , . . 



CONSTrTUTION OF TIIK UNITHD STATES 
Article I 

Section 9, . . The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus sh.il) not be suspended, unless 
when in Cases of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety mav require if. 

No Bill of Altaindcr or ex post facto Law shall be passed . , , , 

Section 10. No Slate shall , , , pass my Bill of Attainder, m post facto Law, m ^aw impairing 
the Obligation of Contracts^ or gran! any Title of Nobility, , \ . 

Article III 

Section 2, , , , The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be by Jury; 
and such Trial shall be held In the State where the said Cr imei shall have been committed; but 
when not committed within any State, the Trial shall bo at such Place or Places m the Confess 
may by Law have directed. 

Article IV 

Section 2. The Citiiens of each State shall be entitled to all Privileges and Immunities of 
Citizens in the several States. , . . 

Article VI 

, . . no religious Test shall ever be required as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust 
under the United States, 



THE UNITED STATES BILL OF RIGHTS 

The First Ten Amendments to the Constitution 
Amendment 1 

Congress shall make no law respecting an v^iitabiishmcn! of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exerciie thereof: or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press^ or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Government for a redress of grievancei. 

Amendment 2 

A well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed. 
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ApptindlK A (contlnutjd) 



No soldif*r shall, in tim^ of pmcv, \w iiu,irf«ri'd in my home, without the cutini^nt nf \\w 
Owmr, nor In lime of war, but in a mmmt \n hu prest:rtb«Hi by bw. 

Anwnclmt>nt 4 

Thn mht of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, nnd f'lffct^, againnt 
unreasonable Beatchm and st?!Kurc?s» shrtil not hi? vialotpd, snd no Warrants shntl issue, but 
upon probable caus^. suppnrtt^d by Oath or iiffirmrition, nnd piirricuKifly di^scribina the phice to 
be searched, and the pc?rsons or thingi to he stfl^cd, 

Amendrntm! 5 

No immn shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwUfi infnnious t!rirn«j, unU'^i on *1 
Pf4^&«nttmnt or indictment of a GTand Jury, except in tmi;^ m^m ^r? th,^ Uiy\ or hwaI forrr^. 
Of in th^ Militia, when in actual mmm in time of War or public danger; nor ?ih^^tl my pvmmbu 
%iMm for th0 mma offtnec to be twice put in jeopflrdy of lifo or Itrnb; nor shtill r ompt?iUtd in 
any criminal mm to bt? a witness ngainit himielf, nor bt? deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due ptocem of law; nor shall pmm property b^ tnkcn for public use. wiihoyt im 
compensation. 

Amendmtmt 6 

hi all criminul prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy public trial, by 
an impartial jury of the State and dittrict wherein crime shall have been committed, winch 
district ihall have been previously aicertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the wilnessts against him; to have com^lsory 
process for obtaining witneisei in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for hm 
defence. 

Amendment 7 

In Suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall eKcced twenty dollars, the 
riqht of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried by jury, shall be otherwiie reexamined m 
any Court of the United States* than according to the rules of the common law. 

Amendment fl 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 

Amendment 9 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights shali not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people. 

Amendment 10 

The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the people. 



LATER CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS SECURING HUMAN BIGHTS 

Amendment 13 

Section 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shan exist urfthin the United States, or any 
place subject to their jurisdiction. 
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S^akm \. All iwfioni born m tmiut^\md in iJmml Si.if**fi, m<i ^^ubwri la fh«^ 
Hiftsdieiion af« mmm of ih^ Vtmd Srat^s and oi i\w Sm^ wh^mn thru rcsiclc^. No 

State shall mAkf or m^Ujtm uny law which shal! abnclp the .y}!i«fitm or immunit it's^ r if r iti^-^n^ of 
th^ Ufiif^ti Bmm, nof shall my State tieptlm my person nf lift*, h\wtiy, ot pwmtiy, without dm 
pnm%m of \mi mt d^ny to any person within its juri^dicf bfi f h** pqnd pfofer tion of thp laws, 

Am^ndr^ent 15 

Section 1 . t\w rlghf of Crtlif«iii of rh^ Vml^d In votr %hnl] mt \w drnmi m nh? kf^^d 

by t\w United &mm or by any State on mcoum ni rnctn tobr, or pri^VKHB condition of 

Th^ rrriht of atmm at fh^ Uiimd SlMm to VOt«> fihMl mif i?*' tknlM nr rthrMlf|od hy dm 
Uniti'd $iik\m at \yy any Sintr on nccrnmf of %en, 

Am^ndmtm! 24 

Section h Th# rt^ht of citii^ens of the Unittd Sf ntes to vote In any primtiry or other clpcfion 
fdf President or Vim Ptmidmi, im abctur^ for Pr#§kl^nl or Vice pTfrnknl, or for Scnalor or 
R^pff ftnfativg in Congreis. shfJI not N denied or abridged by thp Umted Smm or^ny State 
by reason of fdilurg to pay any jksH tm at otHm im. 



Appendix B 
Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights 

Adopted by United Natiotis D«2cembc*r 1948 



WHEREAS recognition of ihc? inhef ent dfQnitv arid of the equal flnd innlwntibic ff<ihf ^ of ail 
mcmbcfs of the human farnily Is the ianndmim o? ffrrflnfti, jiisirrr' ami p^avp m fh#» worlfL 

WHEREAS dm^mtd md contempt for human rights h*w*? resuifed m barbarous acta 
whkh hmfe ©utraged ih^ mnumm^ of rmnkind, and f h€ advent of a worl^ n whkh hMrnafi 
beings shall enj^ ff ^dc>m o< s jwecH and ^lid and freedom from ieur ami ur.inl luis liifcn 
pfoclaimtd as the hightil asplrdlkirt of th« eomman people, 

WHEREAS It ti mmntml If man is rml to b« compelM to Nivf recourse?, m a List tmmU to 
rtbeilton asamif fyrdnny and oppr f iston, that human nghis nhouM be protecfed by f mh ol 

WHEREAS rt h to ptomoft tht* devplopmenf of ffifndfy rclf^tiom htiwr^n 

WHEREAS tht peoplti of iht Uniltd Nations h&m in thcnr Char irr reaffirmed their faith in 
funddm^nfal human righti, in the dimity and worih of the human ptrfon and m the equal rights 
of mm and womtn and have dtltr mined to pfomott %mm\ progress nnd bfltef standiirdi of We 
m brgtr fr^f dom, 

WHEREAS Member Slates hw pledged ih^midves to mh'me, in co^r^mKin with the 
Unittd Natbni, lh« promotion of univcrMl mtmm for and obsrrvancfi of human rt^f i and 
fun^mtntdt fretdomi, 

WHEREAS a comnwn understaf^ing of i^m rtghts ami freedoms ri of the s*«a^^cst 
impoftanct for tht full rt aliiaf^on of this ptedge, 

NOW, THEREFORE, THE G ENERAL ASSEMBLV PROC LAIMS this Univtrsal Dmhm 
imn of Human Ri#if i m a common tf ^i^r d of ach^emcm for ail peopki and all nations, to 
!h€ md that wry individuiJ md tvtry or^n of i^*«ty, kecking thit Declaralion const^ntlv m 
mmd, shaU i*rivg by lifachi^ and tducation to pf omole resjwct for thcs^ rights and freedoms 
and progrtwvt mffMuret, naitenal pnd mttrnatto^!* to iccure their universal and effective 
recognition and o^trvdnct, both unwng tht peoptes of Memkmr Stat^t tht mt efvti and amoftg 
th« peoptei of itfritorici un^r iht ir jurttdiction. 

Article i 

All human bmr\^ art born ftt^ and equal in dignity and rtghts. They art endcHi^^d ^ih reason 
and conickm# mt^ ^Iwild towardi ont a^lh^r in a spirii of brothtrhood. 

Art^k 2 

Evtf^on^ if tntifW to i»W tN r%ht«i and tfmdom% %mi forth in ths Deelaratton. without 
dbtinctlon of any kind, such m tm^, coteur, m^, knguagg, re!i^n» poKtical or other opinion, 
1^1^^ or soetd w#n, ^^erty, Wrth or other itatus. 



Fiiffh<?fmore, no dislinefinn shiill mmk on the bti^is of tht* political, jurhdicflon^i! or 
infirfriiifloniil sfafus of th^ rnimtfi^ nf f«?ffitory In whkh a prr^cin ht^lon*]^, whr!fi*^f it he 
indefHmdmU fnitt, non sdf qfjy^rning nf ufulpf aity nlfit^r iifiiiintHm of siwif^^iorily. 

Evervon*^ has the rk|ht fo life, hbrfty and i^curily of peffion. 

Arlicii! 4 

No am nh^l bt^ h^ld in sl.wi'ry or i*?rv{fucf<i; shvi^fy #^fK| fh^ ?fjvr Irack sh.ill bc^ prohibif rd inAll 
thpir fofmi 

No om Ml be su!>ki;trt! fu loffufc nr !o crut^f, if)hiiiiviti ciefircidinn fr«^n!mpni m 
punmhmtmt.: 

Arficte 6 

twtyoiw km \\w fighl to fecminWmn i^mryw\me m ti iwrmu before* the law. 

AftitiG 7 

All are equ.3l Mom the law and iim entitled wirhout my dmcriminaf ion to eqm\ protection of the 
law. All arc entitled fo equal profccikinagdiiMl .ihydiMifitTimaibninvKjlatbnofthmDeclara^ 
and againsi any incitefnent to such discrimination. 

Article 8 

Evf ryont htil the rlahl to an effective remedy by the competent national tribunals for am 
vtobflng the fyndaffieiital rights granted him by the cynstifution or by law. 

Article 9 

No one shaif be subjected to arbitrary arrest* dfl^ntion or emk. 

Articte 10 

E^^mymt m entitted m full equality to a fair and public hedr ina by an indeptnd^^ni md irnpartlai 
tribunal, in thi* determination of his rights and obltaationi and of any criminal charge against 
him. 

Arfick n 

(J) Ewwm chafged with a ptnal offence has the righf to be presumed inmm'nr unfit 
proved suilty according to tew in a public trial at which he has had all th« guarant^tf 
ntctisary for his Mmm. 

f2) No one ihafl bm h«W guilty ©f any p^nal offence on account of any act or omission which 
did not conif itutt a penal offtncc, under nationa] or internatbnal law. at the time when it 
was committtd. Nor shall a heavitr p^fwlty be imposed than the one that was applicable 
at the time the ^nal offence was committed. 

Article 12 

No one ihaO be tubiected io arbitrary tnte rference with his privacy, family . home or correspond 
dt^ice, rtor to aifacks upon hts horiwr ared reputatron. Everi^r^ has the ri^t to the protection 
of the law agatiut fuch Interference or attacki. 

Articfe 13 

(1) Everyone has tfm right to fr^domof moMenr^nl and residerKe within the bordersof each 
state. 

(2) Everyor^ htM the r^t to leave any country^ incJudmg his own. arKl to return to hb 
country. 
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(I) Everyone has the righ! to §eek and fo eriioy in oihm mimUum myhim twm pcriic*culion. 

12) Thi§ right may mi b« invn^'**d in \\w cm*^ oi pwm'U^mm Qpinmp]^ ^tmm 

non-pollticdl cfimei or fffjm iicii contrary to tho pur poses and principles of fh^B Uniti?d 

Articte 15 

(1) Everyone han tht? right to a nationaiHy^ 

(2) No one shnjl be arbifrafity deprived of \m ntitiunalify nor d«!n|i*d fh«^ rinhi to rh/^ni|«» hm 
nationaiily, 

Artiek 16 

( 1 ) Mm md women of full agt, without any limitation due f o raci?, natinnaltf y at rc^liglon, hnvr 
the right to fnarry and to found a fdmijy. They are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, 
during mafriagg and at iti diiioiution, 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into onty \^th the bm and full coniGnt of the intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the naiufal and fundamental grmjp unit of society and h entitled to 
pfofcctton by society and the State. 

Afticte 17 

(1) Eyerydnfi has the right to own pra^riy alone m well a§ in association with othcri, 
{2) No 000 shall be arbittariiy deprived of his property. 

Articic 18 

Ev^ryon^ hat th« right to fr«€dofn of thought, conscience and religion; thii riahi includes 
freedom to change his religion or bclitf, and fretdom* m\hm alone or in community with others 
and in public or private* to maniff st his religion or belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
dbs^rvanci?. 

Article 19 

Everyone has th^ right to f r gcdom of opinion and expression; this t ^ght includes freedom to hold 
opiniom without intf rffripnce and to ^ek^ n^ceiv© and imparl infurmation and ideas through 
any media and rtgardltis of front ters. 

Aftick 20 

U) Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and association. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong to an association. 

Artkk 21 

{ 1) Everyone hm the right to lake part In tht governnwnt of his country, dirtctly or through 
frtely chosen rt prtsentattves. 

i2) Everyc^ tht r^t d eguiJ access to m^k Sftvke in his country. 

(3) The wai oC the p^pte shall bt tht basis of the authority of governrntnt; thfs oHIl shall \m 
tKpr^^d in ptrla^ and ^nuine tiections whkh sh^ be hy univtrsal and equal 
miffr^ ar^ bt htld secr€l ^le or ^ equK^^nt fret Moling pfocedurti. 
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ArncW 2'2 

B^mom, m 0 member of society, has ihc mht m social security find is iminhd Ui n^Mi^Mkm 
thmugh mUoml eHott md mtmnmmunl corpi»ratiofi md m MtotdmcG with the ori^ani^fttion 
md tmourcm of mch State, of the ecrmomic, socia! md cultum! riqhts indispcnsabk for hm 
cJinnity and im km development of his pt?rsonali!y, 

Article 23 

i\) E^mQm hm the rifiht to work, to free choice of ©mpioym^ht. Id just and U^wmfd}\p 
conditJOni of work md to prolcction ag^iinst unempbymenr. 

(2) Bimyom, wifhoui any dmtmlmikm, hm the right to eqm\ pay far nqihil work. 

m Evrryonp who wofl^^ hm the right to just md f^ivourabb remuneration K^nsijflrvi for 
hnm&n ami hm f.^mily an existence worthy of human dlnniiy, and supplemi>riii^^d- if 
mxmmry, by other mmm of iocial protection. 

(1) Everyone? hm the fight ip form and to join trade unions for the profile tion of his interests. 

ArticNj 24 

Evcryon^ has the ritjhf Id rest and leisure, including reasonable^ limitation of workinq hours and 
periodic holidays with pay. 

Ariicte 25 

(1) Everyone ha$ the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and weil beinQ of 
himielf and of hm family, mcluding food, clQthing, housing and medical car^ and mw^ 
yry Mjcial services, and th^ right to security in the event of unempioymenf, sickness 
disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in elrcumstancrs ^ond hi^ 
control 



(2) 



Motherhood and childhood are entilted to special care and asitstance. All children, 
whether born in or out of wedlock, ihall enjoy the Mmu social profiction. 



Article 26 

(1) Everyone has the right to edueatwn. Education shall be free, at least in the elementary 
and fundamental itages. Elementary education shall be compulsory. Technical and 
profe$sional education shall be made generally available and higher education thall be 
equally accessible to all on the basis of merit. 

(2) Educaf ion shall be direcied to the full developmeni of ih€ human personality and to th^ 
ifrcngthenjng of respect for human rlshts and fundamental freedoms. If shall promote 
understanding, toterance and friendship among all nationi, racial or religioui sroups, and 
shall further the actlviiies of the United Natrons for the maintenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choote the kind of education that shall be given to their 
children. 

Artrcle 27 

( 1 ) E^veryone h^% thejight freely to participate in the cultural life of the mmmunh^, to enjoy 
the arts and to share in scientific advancemtnt and its Lsneftls. 

(2) Everyone has the risht to the protection of the moid md mat erkJ ini^resis resultinci Iwm 
any scientific, literary or artistic production of which he is the author. 

Artkte 2fi 

Everyone Is entitled to a soebl and Internatbnal order in whkh tf^ rights and freedoms set forth 
m this Dtclaratbn can be fully reaJiied. 
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ApfHiruiijc B {conilnuedl 



(1) Everyone hm duties fa the community in which alone thr itcv and full ctewc?|npmfmi of hin 

(2) In the cKcrciscf of ht§ rights and frt'idoms. cvt*ryomi ihall be subject ur\\y \u such 
limitationR m me determined by law solely for the purpoie ftf sticuring due recognitioti 
and tmnct for Dm rights and fraedom!i of others *ind of moetinathc? just rt'ciuifemcmlsol 
morality* public fird^^f and Ww o*?ni»rtil welfare in rt ditmocftilic society. 

(3) Them rights and frei^doms mtiy in no cme mvmmd contniry fo thti purposes md 
print' ipU**^ nf th** t jnitc*d Nr^tifin^. 

Article 30 

Nothing in this Dcelaratian may int^irpreft^d m implying for any Stm, aroup or person drty 
rljlht to enmm m mw activity or to perform any act aimed itt tha destruction of iiny of the rinhts 
and fr^cdomi set forth herein. 
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Appendix C 
Teaching Activities 

Sample Lessons/Units 



WE ARE THE WQHLD 

Intrndtncit^mmy Unil "Hj0h School 



Thm unit affords fhc opporrunify for students to become aware of human riqhts violcifion^ in 
cnuntficsaround !h0 woild-^pfusent m weW m pmt Studem arc mmqmd at chonse a book 
from the booklet which will become their case in point. They wiil r^st^arch the country, prepare 
ii wniten paper, share their findings in an or^l report to the class and be prepared to answer 
questions. 



Objectives 



Students will 



• dempnitrafG an understanding of 

economic, polifical, legal and civil aspects of human rights 

— the imporrance of indiwidudi choice and responsibility 

— Qlohe^l interdependence 

— the role of the United States 

— the widespread deprivation of humnn rights 

• practice the following skilb 

^ critical thinking 

— differentiate between opinion and fact 
research and organization 

oral and written preientation 

Suggested questions to be ftsearched 
and addressed 1^ mch presenter 



• Description of the book -include the title, author and information about t ha author; 
check the book jacket If available for graphic artist's Interpretation of the title' check 
alio reviews of the book. 

• What were the author*i reasons for writing the book? Try to determine the author*s 
feelings and attitudes. Do you feel the author accomplished his/her intent^ 

• How does the book relate to the issue of human rights? 

• What are the reasons for the human rights viotations? 

• Docs the author suggest any possible solutions? 

• What is the United States* foreign policy for the country under discusiion? 

• Select a moving, significant passage to read to the class and explain why you chose 



A Representative Hurrian Rights 
Educat^n fiooklist 



Some recently published books, dealing with oppression, injustice, acts of heroism and moral 
values, as well as some '*old tfme rs'* which are most effective In the classroom, 

Argueta, Manlio, Om Day o/ Life, New York^ Vtntaat &>oks. 1963. The author Is a distin- 
gumhed and actMsh Born in El Salvador h€ has been banned from that country 
and now Iwm m Com Rica. In lyric, verrtacular style, the book describes one day in the 
Me of a lypkal p«#tant family caught up in the all too ordinarv terror. 
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Appt?ndiHC (cont1nut!d) 



Bakhone, Bcnjcimjri, Delenmwdl Hm York: Bioch Publishino Cnmpfiny* \9m. An oral his 
tory of om family's survival of the Hutiiiiiritin holoc^umt, It ib the story of 

Mtiriannc Balshonc's demmmaimu nncl douragt^ to survive. It is not horrf jf simy of 
extermination campSj but instead it is about the positive steps thtit Marinnntf and her 
ftimily look to keep from being deported to cJ\mm of the people whc? helped them, 
including Rtioul Wallenberg, 

Bogriid, Lirry. Vw KQlokal Patwrn New York; Farrar, Straus and Giroux, Inc., 19BL The 
novel deicribes the nightmare World of the Soviet dissident who says, "I am a Soviet 
teenager. My father fights for human rights and mother and f help him. And night and 
day the authorities have us watched. Will my family ever lead a normal lifer 

Brink. Andre, A Pry White Somtm. New York: Penfjuin Books, 1980. The auihor, a white 
South Afr}ran» describes the fato of a whiiff ^rhonl tt»,ichsir In suburban JohanneRburq 
who hai lived his life secure in the belief that the government of South Africa i^ fair and 
benevolent until he has a change of mind. 

De Saint Exupery, Antoine. The Utile Prince. New York; Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. Inc,, 
197L A fairy tale about a little prince and his advpnture^^ on the planet earth. This is De 
Saint EKupery*g will and testament on "Mat'ers of Consequence" — values to make the 
world a better place. 

FrankI, Viktor. Man s Search for Meaning. New York; Pocket Book, 1963. Dr, Viktor Frankl 
a death camp survivor and world famous psychiatriit asks: Is life worth preserving at 
any cost, in spite of incredible suffering? Hia answer is *Vei" and led to logotherapy 
which li based on being reiponsiblc and thus developing personal meaning. The book 
has sold over two million copies. 

Haliie, Philip. Lmt Ir^mcenl Bhod Be Shed New York: Harper Colophon, 1980, During t he 
most horrible years of World War I!, when inhumanity and political insanity held moat of 
the world in their grip and the Nazi domination of Europe seemed irrevocable and 
unchailenged. a miraculous event took place in a small Protestant town in Southern 
France called Le Chambon. This Is a story now told for the first time. There* quietly, 
peacefully, and in full view of the Vichy government and a nearby division of the Nazi 
SS, Le dhamb©n*i villageri and their cler^ organiied to save thousands of Jewish 
children and adults from certain death, 

Kherdian, David. The Hood from Home. New York: Greenwillow Books, 1979. Veron 
Dumehijian was born to a prosperous Armenian family, who lived in the Armenian 
quarter of Aiizya in Turkey. Her early childhood was idyllic until, In 1915, the Turkish 
Qovernmenti after years of persecution of its Christian minorities, decided to rid Turkey 
of its Armenian population. Veron was deported with her family and survived incredible 
hardships and suffermg until, at the age of 16, she left for America as a **mail order" 
bride. Poet^anthropologist David Kherdian*s story of his mother is a unique and 
gripping story of courage^ survival and hope. 

Marton, Katt. H/ol/enberg. New York: Ballantine Books, 1985. One of the true heroes to 
emerge during the Naii occupation of Europe was Raoul Wallenberg, the fearless 
young Swede who rescued thouiands of Jews from certain death in Hungary at the 
hands of Adolf Eichmann, only to fall captive to the advancing Russians. Excellent 
companion to Upon ihe Head of the Goat. 

&hanberg, Sidney. The Dmth and Ufe of ^ih Pran, New York: \^kiryg and Penguin a^k^, 
1985. An eKtraordinary story of war and friendihip. On April 17, 1975, an entire nation 
vanished. On that day, Khmer Rouge troops entered the Cam^^ian capitol of Phnom 
Penh proclaiming **the Year Etr©," and vwthin hours btgan emptying the city of its two 
and a half millten Inhabitants. This is the harrowing account of the final days before the 
fall of Phnom Penh and of We under the Khmer Rou^, seen throu^ the eyes of issm 
men who shared a unique commitment to each othcr» to Cambodia and to history. 

SlesaL Aranka. Upon fht Head of the GooU New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, Inc., 




imi. A moMing and OMphie iKiftrfiyal of th« aufhaf*s childhnoc! dt*scf ibino t\m cUmtj'^ 
ness and hop«! of people bound iogttihcir In rt Untihk time and place, 

Sokhcnitsyn, Aleksandr * pn© Dfly in th& Uh of Ivan DGnkovkh. New York: Prmmr hih 
lishers, !nc*, 1963. The all ilme cldssic by a Nnbel Prixe winning aulhor. 7 his tprr ifyina 
stdry of an almost unbelievable man-made hell, the Soviet work camps, and oi am 
mm i heroic itruggle to sufvivc in the face of the mmi d«?f^rmirt^d efforts to di'^lfoy 
him. This ii a scathing indictment of Communiit tyranny that hm shaken the wholp 
Soyiet world. 

Sullivan. M^iry Ann, Child uf War, Nt^w York: Holiday, 19«4. thh sfory \% hard hittintj 
and bkmk. Bei in Belfast in Northtfrn Irf^land, it describi-s the qradtKii difiintinifation 
of 13 yeiir old Mat*vp Dnhi^rty who lon^f^ her family, one by one*, to thci vlnkinci? thai 
rules the area. 

TimL^rmnn, Jacob, Pmon^r Without a Name, Cell Without a Number. New York: Vintage 
Bmk$, 1982. Th^ aufhor Is a lifelong journaiist and publisher of La Opmion in tSu^m 
tina. Ho was arrcitcd by th^ military authoriiies in 1977. The book h a vividly wrlumi 
account of his experiences. 

Vink^, Hermann. The Short Ufa of Sophie Schoil New York: Harper & Row. 1984. The 
diary of Sophie Scholia a CSerman student at Munich; she was exGeutcd by the N^^is for 
high treason in 1943. "After all/' $he told her brother only days before they were 
executed, "with all those people dying becauie of the regime, it is high time someone 
died against it." 

Wakatsuki, Jeanne. Farewell to Man^anar. New York: Houghton Miffljn Company, 1974. 
Jeanne Wakatiuki was seven yf ars old in 1942 when her family was uprooted from their 
home and sent to live at Manaanar internment camp with 10,^ other Japanese 
Americani. It is a true story of one iplriled Japanese American famlly^s attempt to 
survive the indignitigs of forced detention and of a native-born Amencan child who 
discovered what it wai like to grow up behind barbed wire in the United States. 

Walker, Alice. The Color Purple. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1982. The setting of this 
poignant story is the American South in the early 20th century. The story, told in the 
dialect of a poor rural Southern black woman, provides a rather different peripective on 
the racism, yiolence and accommodation of that era. 

Wiesel, Elie. N^ghf. New York: Avon Books, 1972. Elie Wieiel was born in Hungary in 
1928. He was deported with his family to Augchwits! when he was still a boy, and to 
Buehenwald, where his parents and a younger sister died, Ni^hu his first book, is a 
memoir of those e>cperiences. 



HUMAN RIGHTS STUDY GUIDE 

Social Studies Lesson ^ High School 

This study guide provides a means of itudyina any country in terms of its position on human 
rights. 

Name of country party currently tn power 

Population Type of government 

Political parties Type of economic iystem 

Political Rights 

Who can vote? 

Who can run for office? How are candidates chosen? 

How are elections carried out? 

How long has the present ^ernment been in power? 

How did the previoui ruler loi# powsr? 

How many rultri have Ne n In office during the past five years? 
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Apf>iindiH C (cqnfinued) 



Civil Rlgihts 

Who owns the press? 

To what mieni is it c«nsorf*d? 

Do ciWzem hawc frcodom oi: speech, travels rt?Hgion, belief? 
Can citiftns choose their occupations? Ci^n they leave and ri^turn rt! will? Can they 
l©€^ve the country with thirir property? Can tht*y ^twqU with for^ignc^rs? 

Economic Rights 

What percent of th^ population owns th«r land, busini^s^i-a and Indus! ric'i? (Note' In 
socialist countries, the* cKf^nt to which the* pfopb confrol the rt^f?ourcc*s 
m deiermmed by how democratic the nwernm^ni is.) 

What Is the per capita ineomc^? h it "fnirly^* dintribured, or k \bm* a ruling cl^nn? How 
large If th« middle* etos? 

Do people have the riphi to choose? their own jobfi? 

Who goes to school? h thfiri? irm ptiblic education? To what grade? 

Wh.it provisions made for the poor* the unemployed, the disabled? 

Is there a form of national health insurance?? 

Treatment of Minorities and Special Groups 
Is there freedom of ferigion? 

How ara minorities and/or tpecial groups treated by the government? 

Does the eovcrnment allow r^rsecution of one race or religious group by another? 

How are diisenters treated? 

Judicial System 

What eonstitutes a crime? Are people who exercise their civil rights arrested for cnm^ 

mitting crimes againit ih^ ttata? 
Are people Qiven fair» open t rials? Are they repreiented by cmmse!? 
What typf i of ientenees are giveri for minor crimes? Political crimes? 
Are people arbitrarily arrested? Are people he!d without trials? 
Are people tortured? 

Relationship to the United States 

Why is this country important to the intereits of the United States? 
What agreements or pacts does the United States have with the country? 
What kind of aid, if any, does the United States giv^ to thi^ country? 
How is the United States repaid for this aid? 



THE AMERICAN Bl s: A STORY OF RESISTANCE AND SURVIVAL 

Social Studies Unit — ritah School 

This unit can easily be adapted into required United States history courses. The parallels 
between the resistance of the slaves and the Jewish resistance in the ghettos and death camps is 
so striking that this same unit could be inserted in tha curriculum relating to the study of The 
Holocaust and/or World War 11. The American slaves were denied human rights and resisted 
through passive as well as active means which enabled them to endure the hardships of slavery. 
The period covered is 16W^1S60. A minimum of five teaching days is required, 

Objectwes 

Students will 

• define human rights and tist some eKamptes of basic human rights; 

• eKpWn how the institution of slavery violated the human rights of the slaves by citing 
spectftc political, iociai and economic rights denkd to the slaves; 

• demonstrate their understanding that slaves had no legal means to protest their 
conditions by contrasting the rights, or lack of rights, of the slaves to the political, 
sociri and economic rtghts of United States citizens; 
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• demonitriire ihmt unclerstanding that disctnUGnt and ri*btiIliou^ne*i!i wvti* charor 
femtic of Ihe Amencciii slaves ihrouflhouf Wwk bondmic? by citma spccifir arts nf 
passive flfid active fesistancc; 

• donpidcr the suffering endured by tht» shwcs by m^ym<i the content of %lm/v mmin 
md spirituals for mmmum md themes, and 

• describe their own feelinrjs md thoughts about the* importancp of humnn rHjhis in 
their livei by wmn§ «8Sr>ys or rw«ffy or by ertmfing mi wnrk 



Ttpaehing Strategies 

Day 1 Students may cover the first throe objectives. However, if you h^v, .1 well informed 
class thai Is up to date on current €Vimts, you probiibly will nai t)u \wyond the first 
objective. Most t^ach^ri will find they eannot finmh the ffrst lesson in one day ^nd will 
need dt kmt two. For the teacher whose curriculum is limited in time*, th^obj^^ctives 
can be accomplished in one day. 

If you have been studying slavery, you can simply state to the class that they will be 
examining the institution of slavery as a human rights isiue. Th^n hiwe students 
volunteer definitions for the term human rights. The Pr^ambk of the OWlaraiion of 
Indepcndenea can b€ referred to if iludents have difficulty with the topic. You might 
also quote iectioni of the United Nations Declaration of Human Righti, Let the diss 
sugyst some ejcamples of human righti. Have the group discuss why some groups 
are df nied their human rights; ask for confemporary ^Kampki of groups suffering 
and why this is so. Ask students why the slaves were denied their rights. 

Students are now ready to look at the practice of slavery as a human rights lisue. 
Review the restrictions on slavei and categorize them as iocial, economic or 
politicaK (Both Stampp and Aptheker have e«elient coverage on laws reitricting 
the slaves.) What was the total impact of these restrictions on the slave? What 
happened to the slave as a human being? Vou might want to pass out Stampp^s 
analysis of what it took to make a good slave and relate that to your last question. 

Students should now be asked to consider what, if any, legal options were available 
to the slaves to change their condition. Have students review their own rights as 
guaranteed in the United States Constitution and the Bill of Rights^ contrast these 
With the slaves* lack of r^hts. Let students compare the list of human rights compiled 
earlier in the class with the rights of the ilave. They will probably concjude that all of 
the rights on their list were denied to the slaves. 

Ask the studenfr. if they know of any resistance to slavery in view of the lack of 
political or legal rights available to slaves. They may not have any spi'cific examples 
to cite, but niay claitA they know slaves resisted; pursue the idea of **how do you 
know this?" Students will probably say because all people love freedom or wcint to be 
irmQd as equal human bGlngs, Explain that this apparently universal need for 
freedom, etc,, forms the basis for our recognition of fundamental human rights- The 
class may be able to say that there were slave rioti. but will probably not be aware of 
how many were documented, about 250. Pass out summaries of Chapter VI of 
Aptheker*s Amerkan NmoSlam ffeuo/f s. This cJ^pter defines active resistance as 
organized efforts involving 11 or more individuals; paisivc reiistance, the acts of 
Individuals, are not counted among the slai^ revolts. Dtscus^ until students are 
comfortable with the terms paislve and actiVp^ resistance. For homework the 
students can read Aptheker*s Chapter VI and record examples of passive resis^ 
tance. All students should have notes on definitions, etc.* covered in the first lesson. 

Day 2 Revimv the term passive resistance. Have students cite examples they recorded 
from last ni^t*a homework. Discuss the effectiveness of this form of resistance. If it 
Is not effective, why do people carry out these acts? Wf^t do th^^ tKamples of 
pas^ve reiistance reveal about people who are denied their human rights? What 
would you have done in the same situation? 
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Pass out Lesttrr^s 7b Bt? A Slaup and asgiun Chapiter 4. Tli«» chapN^r covt^i furtht*r 
examples of passive resistance und emphasizes how the slaves nmd r^liabn m a 
means of resistance. Begin rcadina in class and fitiish for homework; record in 
notebooks iidditional acts of piisBive rcsistnnce with conrimentB on m^h 



find 4 B^yin with a tm/lm of fijifelv^ rgilgtance and malar ideas from L«stcr*8 To flt? A 



Stavi\ Chaptiar 4, Now contrast active with passive re§istiSnc«!. (Apthnkt^r dcffint'S a 
revolt iis on orgnni^wd effort by ten or more siaves to overthrow sliiveryj AHow 
students to weigh tho pros and cons of the two methods of resistance. 

Introduce the topic of stave revolts, b^ing certain that students undi!rstfind slave* 
mutinies, insurr^ctjoni, etc,, wi^rc common. Ihi prolest against th^ dcnini of humnn 
r}t|hts began in Africa; hcri? you cm review the capture of iiavc?s and thinr resi^tmice 
whili* waiting to be ghippc'd to fh^ New World. The Amistad Mutiny should be 
especially interesting to students In Connecticut. Your coverage of glavt^ riot^ 
should definitely cover the Gabriel Revolt, the Viisey Revolt and the Nat Turner 
Revolt. 

After introducing the topic, pass out the text you pinn to use; assign readings on 
slave riots. Students should read Chapter 5 in Lester's To He A Stave which covers 
slave plots to revolt. Ap studentB study mch event, they should be prepared to 
answer these questions: 

What Was the purpose of this act? What motivated the action? How was the act to 
be carried out? Who was tnvoived? What was the outcome? How do you explain 
the outcome? What were the repercusiioni of the event? 

The Nat Turner Revolt deserves thorough coverage a$ it was the most violent. 
Studenti should be able to eHplain why Nat Turner said, "I do not feel guilty" at his 
trial. Studenii should consider the effects of bondage on a promising young person 
such as Nat Turner, As you discuss revolts you might point out that slavery enslaved 
the master as well at the slave and let students discusi this, perhaps relating this to 
South Africa today. 

Chapters 3 and 4 in There h A River are eKcellent sources on the three major slave 
revolts suggested. If you have time for trips to the library, this Is a good topic to 
research. 



Day 5 Review the performance objectives with the class. E>cplain this final lesson summar* 



izes in poetic form the effects of bondage on the spirits of th^ slaves. Pass out eight or 
ten of the slave songs and spirituals. Analyse one or two together as a class. Let 
students finish the class by individually analysing the other eKamples. Collect the 
work. Explain to students the culminating activity outlined in the objectives and as 
homework. 



Day 6 Before going on to your next topic, allow for feedback on the mlniunit you have just 
completed. 
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ANNE FRANK AND WORLD WAR II 

Inferdisciplinary Unit — Niddle/Junlor High School 

An interdisciplinary unit for middle schoois involwing socidl sfudies for hisroriciil conlent and 
perspective and Engllih for presentation of the same m;iteriai through literature. 



Objectives 

• To encourage itudents to think about human behavior during periods of stress. 
« To iimpafhi^e with indtviduais iuffcring through injustice and oppression. 

• To think about issues of good and evil 

• To become aware of the responsibility of each jndivtduai toward others, and the 
realiiation that their choice, or lack oft matterr. 

Sources 

Human RishlB: The Struagle for Freedom. Digni/y ond Equalily ^ A Resource 
Manual 

A Basic History Text in World History or American History 
CQunterpaint in Literature, Scott Foresman 
Anne Frank (the play) 

Time Three weeks during which one period a day will be spent in social studies and one in 
English. 



Social Studies 

Before teaching this unit social studiei teacheri will have covered the results of World War I, the 
Versailles Tr^^ty and an overview of the 192^ and the Great Depression. 

Day 1 The Roots of Inhumanity Why are people prejudiced? 

Discrimination 
Obedience to authority 

Pay 2 Key concepts Obedience. Joyalty^ pairiotiim. trust, peer 

pressure^ etc. 
Use the film Joseph SchuJiM or The Wai^ 
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Appendix C (conllnued) 



Day 3 Th« Rise o( 

Tottilittiritinism 



D*jy 4 National Suclalj^m 



Day 5 The Third Hmch 



Dfiy 6 Surpkm P<*oph'; 
Day 7 Tho Finni Solutioti 



N^itinnniism 
Coniro! of educotion 
Cphsorship 

Gf?rmanv n rountfy in turmoi! 

Adnlph Hitbf 
Mtm Kampf 
Goals of No?i5m 

Na2:ism in prdciicc 

Aryan aupttniacv 

World SNm [| ^ \\w end of the Third Rrich 

Fin<ii solution 
Einsat^triipppn 
Dt'poffaiion 
Extprminafion 



Day 10 NufemNra Trials 
Day 11 Resisiancc! 



Day 12 Surplus People; Today 
Day 13 
Day 14 
Day 15 



Wot id ft**iciion 

Questions of guilt 
Could it hiSppen again? 

Dcnmnrk. Sweden 
Raoul Wallenberg 

Univerml DedarQijQn of Human Rights 
Has anything ehangt»d? 
Argentina^ Cambodia, South Africa 



English 

Reading the play, 'The Diary of Anne Frank/* the itudents recognise the magnitude of the 
Holocaust. Once they haye a background on World War 11, they research and create a 
character living during World War II and role-play him/her to the class during the third u?eek of 
the unit. Each character must have a name, age, nationality, itatus, place of reiidence, weight, 
height, color of eyes and hair, likes and dislikei, hobbies, ^tc. (Instead of role playing a student 
may chooie to present his/her character in a term pa^r, lectures film or an art work.) Due al^ 
the last week of the unit are two pages deicribing the student s reaction to his her character. 



Day I Asiign characters for role-play. 



Ejcamples of characters: 

Camp commandant 
Catholic priest 

Child of a camp commandant 
Child of the reiiitance from 

Norway 
Concentration camp escapte 

trying to convince others 
Concentration camp victim 
German nurse 
German soldier 
Gestapo officer 



Jewish person living in the 

United States during 

the Holocaust 
Jewish person escaping to 

Switzerland 
Jewish shopk^per 
JgiAHsh warden 
Mayor of a German town 
Membar of ttie Hitler Youth 

Corps 

Nun hiding a Jewish child 
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cofKrrtfffiffon ramp 



f^Nitn rf^ading Th«? Di^ifv Annr Frank" ir> rLi^H 
D^v 3 Discuss fht sfltma: f .,i.?fffdam. S^cr«^f Anni^M. 

Day 5 G^ifififiy^ r^adif^ thf play in cfasi. 

Anfw gi>inf| info imafih^md 
filfrmitmn tmin olN^r 
km oi dmih 

lUmMl of f KiittfiK:«* ftnd w^ir 

t)w 6 Conlinut ri»#di?iy the pby in 

Djscuif the fhem^s: univ(»rsal lrufh§ f>oir<^, choire, 
frrpdom, herUagr and cuifoms- 

Day 7 Contmye reading th^ pftiy, 

Discuii of vitw of pmh €h%if arftr. 

Da!^ 8 Sfti? widwuii^ of "Diary of Anno ¥tank 
arid 9 

Day JO Wrap up and dmm$mn of the play. 

Ddy 11 Stud^riti mk play and discuis pfcwcti. 

12 (Because d th« ttnsilMty of iht iiibjicf mati er. f h*? itudtnis 
Day 13 ihould ^ tncmifa§«d to kf tp a jourrtAl in which fhcy r^ord 

t4 t>^f ptft«af ftetop: ateui » n*tf!ii a djy. Tht loyf nal 
amJ IS Wf iting u/iB nlbw Iht ifudtnti lo tHpreis f ^mf«fv^s pf tvaltly. 

Tht f e^htr muif sure to f^f^r f conHintMly of ihme 



UNIT QUTUNE FOR A COMPARISON OF THE SOVIET 
AND THE U^BTED STATES CONSTITUTfONS 

Sm\d Siuf^ Unit H^h ScfmA 

I tntt^^ttlm 

A. Ifm fmporianct ^ Slu^^ tlw Pdftkal Past 

fe«*t dtfffii* ^Intf fot^liiamnMfi is a ^mf^ mn%€ of t^itkd yaluei ih^ 
imotf fiandif^ ^ k^l arrf nidicidl prt^edur^t/* 
II. Study tht Cdnsttfuik^ of i\m Umt^ $mm 

A. ^toophy thfil M to wHih^ tht COTSfiiuiN^n — mmu] rrghls 
t Jcrfm Lo€kt ^ Trtall^ of Oo^nrrwnt 
2* TTimii^ Pmm — C€mifmn Stme 

4, Irr^tani atptcti ^ th« Constttutiori 
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l>) tirniMtinn of yuv^^rnincrnf*!! pow^r^ - ArfkU? 1, Ann'mlnirnts 9 find 10 
« ) Ehum*^fatinn ni i>rnnlF*s fiyhts Bill DMfj^jhfs 

III. Sludy the ConsHfUfinn of I hi* Stfvk^f Union 
The* Russian R^yoluibn — The* idt?^* of Mi%rn. Lenin md Sialin 

iimj m 

Hw power ol thr cfovrrnm^nf h t\w povwr of tfiii Sunri'm*» SnvM^t 
2 Th« Coufti ~ Chiipf€f IK 

3, Th« fights and duh€»5 of thi? SrTvk^f r!li^f?o - Chtipfrr K 

IV. |;vaiua?^ \fw two Constitufion$ 

A. Similar itJi^s and differences highlights. |K>wc*r uf novernrncnf vi pwrr of f h<! prop! 
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Di ff^rrncr^ 



iJsf fhf* Tnh of gf>vrrnm«*nf 
Lisi th« rHjhii of citi^t^m 
Discuss fhc roll? of Ih^ tour?*^ 



Dmiiociion iHMwe^n i\w ^uptuyw^. Ivqmlitwp mid ]udicm\ 
htmch 

Knumerafes tht* rights of individuals with the pniphosls u 
fhc' individu^il*^ not fhit Qoy*»rnment 
Sov)i!l Duty of Soviet cifr.cns to **saf0{iiiafd the sociafmt 

^y-Bi^m at rim tee severe punlshmenis'' 
Grants all power to the Supreme SovkM 
Emphfifis on tN §tiit^ of the Conifnufiifif p^irty 
Pufpof^f of Coof tifut^ons 
L Who b^nffiti? 

2. Peopk as a nation of indrwiduals 

3. AdvantaQcs of the U. Constitution m protection of individuals' libcrfics m 
dcfenifi agatnit tolalilarianiim 



Di^^uiiion qu^itioni 

• How li thf gov0rnfn#nt of fach nation itructufed? 

• What rights are toted in the Soviet Const itutten? Hmv do f htn^ differ from thr U. 5 
Bill of Riehts? 

• What sp^dffe safeguards pfof^cf f h^ individual from the governmen! in the Unite 
States Constitution? 

• How does each branch of the United States govcrmnent funcfioft? 

• What ar« the specific powers of the Suprt^rne Soviet? 



Research qimfk>ns 

• Discuss the or igins of the Sovi€t and United States Consfiiu lions. Wwf i?v«nts h 
to the adopiton of tach conitituijon? 

• How hai the Soviet Constitution revised since iti adoption? Discuss amenc 
rmnts and i\w proctSi r\€ces^ry to change the Soviet Constitutfon. 



HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE SOVIET UNION 

Soci^ Studiti Lttion ^ High Schooi 

*1t is v#fv tmpoftant the man who fir §1 crtts out *f he htm i^ naked* Nfof e others picl 

up th« cry*" * Vaignllri Moroit a Ukrainian diMid^ni, 
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Sfufii*nt<i Will 

• becomn ticquaififrd wilh \)w nf hum^iii ri^jhis in liw USSR 

• ^nplom thf^ pofi^ibility of Pnpmdm^ chnfmi^ls oi cunimunit Mum tn^fwr^n \he iwo 

h„ ilt^*" «"mm«'- of 1985 mar NpcI the fPhlh mnwctuty of fhp mmvm of fhf Hdsittki AcrorrN 
by M hu ope.in naftons includma Cmada, the Unitsd Sf.ifBs nn,! fh#SoviiH Union. SiqnmofiM 
pledged to rcifwcf human riflhtii and (umhmminl (rec-doms. including frBcdom orfhounfn 
conscience, religfon or MM for nil. without disf Incfions as In spx. bnauag« or r .^Ikjh.h " Tli.'«; 
si.i!ifmenfs afmirifl ofhcrs g.w life to human righis tomcmmmni and hi-lfwl Nine, nhtmi fhn 
Solfdaniy Movenwnt in Poland, - j - 

Whiltt otiff of the mmt occomplishmpnta of !hp Arrn'th ^«ae ri-ccMinHinn nf ln:m,in 
rights at a te(jitir.v.!« mbmi uf Easi.Wt?st dmcussion, it is nevfriht'lfs* n far! 6f lift? thai human 
fighl» viotaljofii rafiliniw In fhp Smm Union, 

Th« Soviet Union has n«vcr known the political frt'cdoms that h.w« .»xistpd in tht- Wmi 
nta^ -"Pf in ih« daVi of tlw tsars mccedma 1917, Obvbui and uuitagmm v.obtions 
^ 2f/^"?^ P?'""''' ■ '9^"^ P''^^^ ^"""9 wars of Stalin's rule. p.-,rticul.irly in t\wl'ri(h 
ond IWOs I hiFforcBd follcettviiation of Sovic-t agriculture, the bloody purge* rjf the party and 
rtie growth of the enormous prison camp system all atfesipd to liw br i.ist.tv ,-,nd hor,„r of thr 
sysi*>m. ir , ..,..1... iji Slit 

\Miilc soiiw stgni/tconi chongcs did occur under Krushchew. from ih.- Wt-sif-rn t'o'nt of mpw 
substflnftal pfihncfll freedoms and pfotcctlon of human rights siill haws not apiwarcd in the 
iiovief Union under Brezhnev or hu succesiors. 

Pm«Il* °' !f j" "^^^"^ mmple of coniinuing human rights wiolatiens. 

It lln" h ' fW'mitted in fd,|y significanf numbers m 

ihc iwos. has vif f uallif come to a hdi. Soviet Jms and political dissidents as irell at othors who 
dare to que siwn th« »y»tem or f xpress opposing views, face constant harfltimeni, loss of jobs, 
imprisonment and sometimts exil«. The invasion of Afghanisfiin i* another qlflring eMmnle of 
oppreision and injustice, . ^ i 

^.^ui^Z'^i^ to reach agreements in arms reduction and increase trado and cultural 
exchanfles. White we need to understand lh« hiiiorical and contemporary issues, we might do 
well by gaming insightinto the altitudes and beliefs of the Russian people as expressed In their 
Itferalure and proverl^, 

\fladiftiir Voinovich's took The Ufe and Exltaordinary Advcmurm of Priuatv Ivan Chan. 
fctn, published by Farrar, Straus and Giroux, Inc. in 1982. i» perhaps the areatcsl modern 
Russian comic novel. Banned in the Swfet Union, Voinovich'n masterpiece is the story of an 
awkward, simpk. stubborn Red Army draftee who singlchandcdly succeeds in disrypiina the 
Soviei war effori when he is tejt to guard a downed plane in a forgotten villafle. l^laster Sergeant 
Peskov m charge of Privaic Chonkin believes; 

. . our country is encircled on all four side* by a capitalist encirclement and 
our erjemie* have but a siogie aim — to slrai^le the land of the Snvieis and 
drive our wives and childrf n into slavery. For that reason, every year young 
soWiers, the sons of urorkers and the toiling peasantry are called up to 
military servwe. And we veteran soldiers have to pass on to them our battle 
experience and our miltfary skill . . . (page 31) 

Private Chonkin, the sentry In chara* of the downed plane, rcllecfs: 

. . . They had left him alone for « week with no one to rciitw him. Then whaf> 
Accordirig to the regulations, a sentry was forbidden to eat. drink, snwke, 
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siriii, idk tn ti^lwyi^ hmy^n^ll I f*' WAh aupptmi'd \0 stand ihvt*' a Wtn^k? !n 
a like H or nol, ynu'ri* yoimj U> bff^tik th^ ruks! With thiif in rTiHut 

Chnnkin wtilkrd fo ihi^ \m\ of ihi? p\am arid bfokt^ ftn* ruU?^ f iqht INmi Aiifl 
thirrc. He kmkml mouml Nothing- Chonhin Iwfjan fo sintj "A Cn-^iSack 
l|,iIlof }f ?dl lhfour|h I Ik? Valls^v . . /* 

Jarti«§ f^^sfon In an fiffic In in ih^ Npw Yotk Thm% of Vcbwmy \h l<)85iugfi^if5 o^niu^t 
fcodihli lis! iot Mtm m^iioimlot^'* - pr ov/^^rbs ^hich can \w in! prprefrd in many difkrrnt wovs: 



F^ar hi§ big ^y^i. 

Btfof^ ^i^t^t, two m^n dr<* bOfi^f«*r^; Affprwt/.irdfe, (nity ofu*. 

Th^ fuiuff is hit who knowMi how to wait. 

Q#nef fufn liack than lorn your wuaiy, 

Don t drlv€ your horse with a whip — um fh*? o*if bag 

Ail ihfll frt mbiis doesn*! fiill 

Wi? are rebt^d: the tamii mn ik\m out i^p. 

A bad compfofTitse Is belief than a yood bMt. 

DkT Iritndi with ihn wolf, but ketp om hand on yoiir 

The tow may bf bitick, but l?tf milk com^s out white. 

Onm a word m out af ynur mouth you can't i wallow ii aijain 

The Rimsian has thrc?e princlplw: p^rhapt . iomehow, md nrvcrr mtnd 

Mfik^ yourt^lf into n shi^^p, and youll mttt *i wolf nearby, 

Lifi? ii unbcarcibte, but dealh is not m pWeisani ifither, 

In thm country you can t t*ven pick d mushroom without towina 

Wlt4i ^tmd h honor on m ^^mpiy ttomach? 

Better th<i tmt quarrel than the last. 

Pray to God but kmp rowing 10 the shore. 

Questions for discusilon 

• Why iiitj or b it rtot* Imfwrtant for the United States and Russia to reach Qijtv^mmH 
on armt control? 

• Why ii thdr tr^almgnl of Soviet Jews and othi*r dissidents m obstack? in thg 
ne^liating proctsi? 

• Should W€ ^Kcrt preisure on behalf of the diiildcnii? 

• DiS€ul§ Masltr ^rg^anl Peikov s quotii. Do you ihink he i§ aware of thi* dtipriva 
tion of hunian Tights In his cduntry? If he were aware, what might his rationali^aliorts 
b€? 

• What do€§ Private Chonkin*i monologue Imply regarding human nature? 

• How m^ht r^ach tht Rustlan peopte in order to start buiklin^ somt? sort of i rust? 
Do we hav^ a choice? AriU€ l>oth tides of th^ queition. 

• Ch^s€ one of the quot^t from the Reston list and discuss the n^aning< 



• Trace the history of human rights in Rusfia for the past two himdted year§= 

• EKpbr^ t\m reatons for the Russian revolutbn. Hw M iH^ impact on \mmm 



• Writ0 an essay txplaining why the proverbs *'are a must reading Itsl for arms 
ne^tiaiors.^ 

• Write an estay on one of thete topicf : 

The Stale versus the MivWual: Ideot^ and m role in the Soviet Government 

The Soviet economy: the ideal versus the real 

The So^f prtss: iht use of propaganda and ceniorship 

Educalbn in the ^vlet Unbn 

The judicial sj^tem and the treatnrtent of diiiidents and minorities 
« Prepare a re^arch paj^r dbeusttng the foltowing: 

Gwmn that the United States ai^ the Sovkt Unton have dewloped ateng 
d^erent piths, and each country f^s come to have vattfy differirre pditicai, #ocial 
st^ mominm systeni^, discuti Ih^ bask: dlfferencei between th^ two toclctmt. 
In what w&^. If any, coutd each cmiritrv ^efit from an eMchanat of ideas? 



Project 



rights? 
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- ^ rijr Ou*fjq ^rrfiipfu^.* H,^,,. y.^rk Hamcr & Ruw, Vfa. 

AmalriN, Andrt^l. Norrs d/ o fci^o/ii/fonurv. York: Hnopi 1982. 

Oalyakovsky. Vbdimir. /?u§ifon Dm /or. YofN: Sr, Matfin s M.^rk, IWl 

Grtgorenko, hotr. Memoirs. NmM York: Nfirlon, 1982, 

Voinovk'h. Vkdimir. f/ic* Life and Extraardmary Adyenlure^ olPfkm^ Ivan Chnnkht New 
York: harrar, Straus and Giroux, Inc., 1977. 



JOSEPH SCHULT2 ^ A POSITIVE RESPONSE 

Intefdmciplmarv Lesson Htah School 



Thm powgrful film li readily amUbk on loan from the Capiiol Region Education Council 
(CREC) and the Ann Dtfamation Uague CADL) offict in Haven. It raii^i vital qu^tfloni 
concerntng^f iona moml choke versus obedience fo authority. The actual incident occurfi^d 
during World War II m Yu^slam MppH Schult^, a SQldicr in the German Army. wtu%e$ to 
execufe a ormip of viliagers and is t^Mcuf^d with Ihgm. Thli can be used m grades 9 12 in 
English, socml studies and art clasMs, Th^ time required is one or two da^t pcrtodi 



• To provide a nont hr^atening environment for tf udenis lo share their thoughts and 
feeling about significant mm% und concerns in th^ir liv^s. 

• To view writing as a fool for l^drning and to encourage critical thinking. 

• To tnttgrate the arts Oit^rature and film) with themes of the dignity of each individual 
and the responsibility of iach individual to contribute to the growth of society. 

The film can bt used as an open-ended writing activity using i ht writing pfmm% model: 

• prtwriting which includet the viewing^ brainstorming and talking a^ut the film; 

• writing, allmving students to choose their own topics; 

• ihaHr^ their writing in iTOlj groups and eonferrif^ mih teacher; 

• revising tl^ir drafts; 

• publiihing their writtng in mtm way. 
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Mcihodoloyy 

• Uk'toie showing i\w film havi* %niihm\^ Iml tin* /tv** %vnm*n mid brrtinf^otrri wi jfds hr 
emh srnsf? \M\ tiAMu io «J ^'fiTOf^f word" surh h**rn or Wiir. Hiiue flwfn wntv 
brif?f p)me, f% mmiw, po^m or pmw pmm^P^h mm diosi? wnrds. Sharii wlit^n 
appropfLife, 

• Show Ih^ film. 

• Rtfpi^at fhr protest usiri<} iJosc^ph SchiilU* m i\w "Irigiier word " 

• Shtir^ idr»n^, 

Qiif'^lion^ for dmcussion 

• Htiw did Jot Srhult*?:'^ thoicc? h£*lp Mjciety? 

• Enplnifi whether or nof ymi €onMer Jn^f^ph Schult^ a hero, 

• Art? thrre \imm wh^n Iflw^ ^hoM bt^ hrriki^n? If ifj, whrn> 

• Oe^fiiir 0tK)d firul <fvil. 

» The fi^m is in thrr*? pmH; d*;r^cnN t^aeh par!. 

• EMplait) why you thnvif^hf ff^c film was nt Wti$ not vUvcUvv 



BEING DIFFERENT; A STUDY IN HUfviAN RIGHTS 

English Unit High School 

This unit providei students an opptir tunity tocmpalhi^jc^ with someone who hn a h^ndie^por is 
Objectives 

♦ To intfoduie students id "btHrig differ cr^t'' through n study in d^pth of irxiinipirs m 
literature. 

♦ To become responsible as fnembcrs of the community. 

♦ To sensitize students to "Mkmmm" and to become more open minded, 

instruct ions for Studimts 

Part I You art to read at least onw of t\w following noveti or biographies: Death Bt? Noi 
Proud: Sotmdm Of Mim and M^m Lma, Bright ond Oark.^ The L^rnmg Trt^i?; / 
Nemr PromtBed Vbu a Rme Gardem Black Like * Tha Outsider; The Con 
tendm Harm; Dibr, Jodh; Ni§ht; Once Upon a Goal; Thg HoodHom^; B^fkciionB 
of A Emk Lob^m BiQck Eyed Smam; Th&y Coge the Animak at Night; Vw 
LonQu^0 e/ the ColdMh^ Jeri; Th^ Woman Warrhn /n Thm Sf§n and/or any short 
Rov^l dealing with soitmoncj who has a handictnp or h different. Try to read rnort t hiin 
Qn« booN if y/ou pOfsibly and kmp nf w$ clippings on the "handicap'' of your 
chosen person. 

This part of the project wilt be due in four we^ks. At that time, you will answer 
prepared questions m writing about your novel. 

Par! II You are to write a research papQf on topics related to "^ing Different"; use news 
citppingf and artictes to illustrate your Iheme, This paper will km due in sIh weeks, 
Ymi are to keep your workiheets and notes and hand them in with your paper. 

Part II! You are to make a class presentation on your topic = This b^Jn tb^ form of a 
guest speaktf» movte, slWti. drattan^, wntter report » or any format which is 
iuitable for your iuyiet. Our target date will be sevtn weks. 



QiM'MiofB far thi' ih'ina D\ihfm\r nuwl at hmi}mphy 



• 
• 

9 

m 



tiiafe \\w pmbkm of the rrmin charac-ti^r 

How doi!^ \\w main chntmvr com mh \m/her nrobfrm? 

What pfirf thm fhe mtmu pby In th« rujvrl? 

Briefly summiiri^e fh*? pint. 

How do^s iockfy cop^ with thf* probli^m nf th«^ mMn dmrncm? 
What recommirndntiofis can you rnake to h«*Ip pc^^pk^ with thin uwHmn^ 
^fnr^ f^adtfig thfi navel or bioofaphy, wh^l Wds your aftltudM Umard ihis problem? 
How did your ntf jiyde ch^ingc!? ^ n ani. 

Do you kfiow nnyom personally with ihm fypt^ of fmndirrtp? Explain. 



TRIBUTES AS ROLE MomiSi 

HUMAN RIGHTS THROUGH MTrtRATURF 

Englifh Lmmn - High School 

Tfibut^sari! mB\\wi\mnmtm programs desiyned to provide studt^nl^ dmmntir whidv^ in 
j;^! ii^ f th. r^ughti and valuoi of mem Urn J, nmrm fhroo.h '^^S^ ■ 

heir hvy and wc^rU.. Tribute are muitimcdla vehlcliis ^nabliriy all sfudents fron^ the Jtcd m 
the handicapped to contribute. Everybody sings in th^ chorusand tKuS^teSn.^ 
hS^'^S o^^^^^ r^"^^ ^ij'^ ^^^'^^^^ Tribute, make S^-^^^^^ 

Objectives 

• To generaic enthusiasm and anorgy, 

• To preaeni lo sfudents fhe philosophy and values of a grp.ir pt-rsoH 

lLT^t,fl^^u- " ^ff^ mmmme which links he^d and htwl in a new 
approach lo the humanities, "the itato or quiility of hem human." 

The Tribute to Mark Tmiin provides oxcerpls from some of Mark Twnin's most famous 
works, nterspersed with bioflraphical family vignettes inctudina the author's recollection of his 
Terrl fL'"S'rJr M ^'^""^ ilavt. which have led him'o S M^fc^^ 

righS conscience scene tends itself to reflection and discusston of human 

Source J*"^^^^^ Contemporary Drama Service. Box 

7710, Colorado Springs, CO 80933 



Quesiioni 



What particular lines luggest Mark Twain's closeness lo his family^ 

Mark Twain 8 Tom Sau-yer once placed him at the head of the best seller li^t 

f^^t!^^-*ri' »\"P'««»«"«'y '^fn'nd adults of what they once were 

hefn^Ives. Do you feel that he accomplished thii and if so, how did he do ii^ 
Louisa May Ateolt and others wanted to ban Hucfc/eberry Finn while Ernest Hem- 
maway and Others consl^rtd it the first American classic. Give possible reasons for 
ihmr poittioni, 

« "T^l ^ ""^ «f Vout reactions lo those 

mm wnich express ihose tetttnp. 

^Hu€k and Jim float on the river, thty discusi th« rwaning of fr^dom fo each of 
l^h^fTLWhat comptlM Huck "to ^ to Hdl" for Jim? Discuss the /manlng of 
m^mm for Jim and Huck. » 
What, wording to Twam. are the •*real thrngs" In lift? Do you iaree? 
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1M)0-424.79&J for rental or purchase information.) 



"El Norte." Drama of Guatemalan brother and sister who flee persecution and travel north 
to the promised land of Los Anaeles where they become illegal aliens in a foreian land. 
Color, 140 mm. (tocal video rertal centers) 



"Frontline: A Class ^ded." An update of the 1970 documentary, "Eye of the Storm." an 
expenment in deprogramminfl racW stereotypes among young children (PBS 1320 
Braddock Place, Alexandria, VA 22314) ' 

"Genocide." Documentary film tells inhuman story of the "final solutten," Contains interviews 
with death camp survivors, as well as those directly involved unth implemenring Hitler's 
- ■ °' ^'"^ ^ United Nations Plaia. New York, NY 

"Hun^r." Animated film. &fire on self indiilflence In a hungry world, (available through any 
Canadian Consulate Film Library) 

•Judgment at Nuremberg," Directed by Stanley Kramer. Stars Spencer Tracy as U S judae 
presiding over Nurembera War Crimes Tribunal. Raises issues of national Iwalty^ 
nreral r^^Mity to humanity. United Artists, black and white, 178 min (Zenger 
S-'oaS^ Culver Boulevard. Department 94. P. O. Box m, Culver City, CA 

iPrfT;" ^'"^ summariies Martin Luther King. Jr.'s life and lole in the nonviolent 
Civn Wahts Movemeat. » min. (Public Media Incorporated. 1 19 W. a7th Street. Suite 
1511, New York, NY 10019) 

Night and Fog." HIslorfc footage of major concentration camps of Naii era is superimposed 
on rum ^ thew camps today. (Anti Defamatlon Le^ue of B'nai B'rith. ffi3 United 
Nations ^aia. New York. NY 10017) 



•The Only Way," Dramatizts how Danish citiiens helped JtwUh families tsca^ from the 
N^is. Coter, S§mln/(&neer Video* lO,OOOCuIver Boulevard, Departs 

CiOver City, CA wmo^mm 

**Prfeoners of ComckmmJ' FUm Dlustrat^ work of Amn^ty International. {Film and Human 
Rights library, Factts Multimedia, 1517 West Fullerton Avenue^ Chicago, IL 6DS14) 

""Heloeatlon of Japan^e Americans: R^ht or Wrong^' Filmstrip m4 cassette, two parts. 
History of Japaneie Americam in U. S. from tete ISOOi to Pearl Hartor and to "rdoca* 
tion camps.'* (Social Studies School Sen^e, 10,TO) Culver &3u]€vard» Department 94, 
P.O, Box B02, Culvtr City, CA ^2300802) 

"Reunion/' Documents literatbn of pri^ners from Naii concentration cam^. Black and 
wMte, 21 min. J^f^r Video, 10,000 Culver Boulevard, Department 94, P. O, Box 
Culver City, CA 9M^tt(^) 



"SiK Days in Soweto>^ Film provides in-depth look at causes and aftermath ot the June 1976 
Soweto rebellion. C&uth Afri^ Media Center, Cidifomia NcMmreel, 630 Natoma Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94ira) 

"South Africa Essay: Fmit of Fw.** Docisntntary film eKamti^ conflicts between bkck 
nu^rity and white mirwrity societki in South Africa today, (^sociation of Instruct^nal 
Matt riai^, SM Third Avem^, New York, NY 10^) 

'The State of Aparthdd: South ^rica.** D^umtnts sMmt stru^e ag^nst apartheid, 13 min, 
(Journal XTideo, Inc., 930 Htner, Evai^ton, IL 60606) 

**Trium^ of the WTill," Leni Riefenstahl^s controversial film of Sixth Nazi Party 
CongrM at Nuremberg In 1934. Coiiiidered one of the great^t prop^anda documtn^ 
tari^, TM vftually; littlt dWogut, 1 10 mm. (Zenger Video, 10,000 Culver Boulevard, 
Departn^nt 94, P. O. Box 802, Culver City, CA 90330^W^) 

"The White Rose," Dramatiies true story of group of German students who printed and 
distributed anti Naii leaflf ts during World W^ II Color, 108 min, (^nger VAdeo, IQSM 
Culver Boulevard, Department 94, P, O. Box 8©, Culver City, CA 902^0^) 

"World War 11: Propaganda Battle." From PBS scneg. **A Walk Through the 20th Century 
with Bill Moyt^." Moyers tnterviewi Frif^ Hippter and Frank C^pta about the psycho- 
bgical effects of film in promoting propaganda. (PBS Video, Call toll free i-800^24'7963 
for informationj 
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